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MOSES AT THE BURNING BUSH. 


**And Moses said, I will now tun aside, and see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burnt.”—Exop., iii. 3. 


THERE is an experience which I doubt not has been the 
experience of many of us. It is the experience of disen- 
chantment, when the early vision, the early hopes, and per- 
haps the early faiths of life have seemed to fade away ; when 
we become conscious that we have lost the handling of 
that thread which was to lead us through the labyrinth of 
life ; when the key which was to unlock the wondrous doors, 
which would reveal to us life’s higher and larger purpose, 
has somehow slipped from our hand, and we find ourselves, 
like the knight of old, in a land of sand and thorns. That 
experience is not a unique experience ; it is not an experi- 
ence, as some have imagined, limited to the latter ages of 
the world’s story. If you go back into the dark past, there 
will rise many a figure that has passed through the same 
phases of experience, and I would ask you to-day to go 
back with me into the dim history of ancient days, and 
there light up, through that dark past, the story of one who 
encountered this experience, and watch the vision and reve- 
lation by which faith was restored, and the energy of a life- 
purpose revived. 

The story of Moses is the story, as you know, first of 
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failure. We sometimes read the stories of these old books 
as though somehow or another the individual who lived in 
them lacked what we call individual character ; as if the 
name, Moses, were simply a convenient thread round which 
were bound certain incidents, forgetting altogether the 
undercurrent of that throbbing and real life which must 
have been living within his bosom. It is in the inward 
story, and in the spiritual history of man, that often the 
most vivid scenes of life’s drama are enacted. If you place 
yourself alongside this Moses for a moment and try and 
revive the recollection of those associations and influences 
which governed his early life, you will be able, in some 
degree, to appreciate this strange and painful experience of 
failure. Two great streams of influence, as you know, 
moulded his life—the one drawn from the Egyptian sur- 
roundings of his early days, and the other drunk in with his 
mother’s milk and his mother’s teaching. On the one side 
he had before him the revelation of the world in its majesty 
and power, brute energy and magnificence, in its massive 
purpose and force, and splendid genius, with a kind of weird 
and magical faith in the dim powers of the unseen, The 
speechless-eyed deities of Egypt were looking for ever into 
his face ; and, along with these, a rugged sense of the respon- _ 
sibility of human life. And, then, from the Hebrew side, 
came another strain of thought. There came belief in the 
governing providence of God ; there was faith in some- 
thing more than might and majesty of force. Some- 
thing like a belief that the weak might yet become strong. 
For the early history of that people was the history of the 
individual, or of the tribe waiting for his power not upon 
the possession of strength and brute force, but upon the 
evolution of history under the providence of God. These 
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two strains must have mingled somehow in his life. You 
know what then took place: it was what might have been 
expected. For a time he was satisfied with the magnificent 
manifestation of life around him, a life enveloped in creature 
comforts, a life in which position and power brought to him 
a thrill of delight, and a passing satisfaction. But, by-and- 
by, the earlier and the better strain began to assert itself. 
He had drawn into his veins some nobler faith than that 
which Egypt could teach him, and it showed itself in a 
great dissatisfaction with the Egyptian life around him. 
Why should brute power triumph? Could the possession 
of the energies and the forces of life justify a nation in 
tyranny? Why should one race be oppressed and another 
be an oppressor? Does the heritage of strength carry an 
obligation, or compulsion, of oppression? It came into 
his heart to visit his people. There thrilled within his 
bosom the desire to take up a nobler attitude of life than 
that which can be won by the possession of high position, 
of great wealth, or of splendid opportunities. 

And as there was the disillusionment of his Egyptian 
surroundings, so he must encounter the disenchantment of 
his generous expectations. He goes to visit his people. 
What does he meet? An experience which goes far to 
break down young faith. ‘There is one thing chills our best 
aspirations; and that is the being confronted by a world 
which does not believe in the genuineness of our zeal for 
self-sacrifice. When a noble and a generous impulse has 
‘been ours, and we meet with a cynical refusal to believe 
in the possibility of high-minded and generous devotion, 
then the early faith, or even the sturdier faith of man- 
hood, grows weak under the trial. So was it with Moses. 
There was a day when the oppressions his people were 
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suffering were vividly brought to his mind. He saw the 
injustice. He saw the deed of tyranny enacted before his 
eyes. The rash act of which He was guilty postponed, as 
all rash and violent acts do, the improvements, the reforms, 
the purpose, which he had in view,—but worse than this it 
was viewed by the people whom he sought to deliver as a 
gratuitous act of capricious tyranny. ‘‘ Wilt thou slay me, 
as thou didst the Egyptian yesterday?” He thought that 
men would read his heart as he read it himself. He 
thought they would have known that his purpose was de- 
liverance, and understand that he was casting in his lot 
with the people who were oppressed. He thought that 
they would appreciate his courageous deed of self-sacrifice. 
Howbeit they understood it not. - Nerveless and stricken 
down into entire disbelief in the generosity of men around 
them, they could not believe in the devotion which Moses 
displayed. Thus, when he expected to find amongst the 
people of his kin aspirations after better things, and re- 
sponsiveness to his own spirit, he met only with doubt, 
coldness, and refusal to follow. Then came the exile—an 
exile which is not simply an exile into the wilderness of 
Midian, but an exile from his early dreams and hopes; 
an exile from the splendid position he had in Egypt ; 
an exile from the future which glowed before him, and 
an exile, too, from the confidence he once had in his 
power to rouse the hearts of the people, and make them 
brave to strike a blow for their freedom ; an exile from the 
high hopes and the noble purpose which had inflamed his 
soul. Such was his failure. 

Let us turn to the vision, for in the vision is the reve- 
lation which restored him to faith and to energy. It was 
very simple. But the best revelations of God are some- 
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times the simplest. Those who look for wonders will be 
disappointed. There were those who treated the very 
familiarity with which our Lord mingled amongst them, and 
the simplicity and naturalness of His career, as arguments 
against Him. Men who have little faith look for wonders, 
but men whose faith is keen find answer to their faith in 
everything. The sign to Moses was only a little bush that 
burned. Such a thing might have been seen by any shep- 
herd, pasturing his flocks by the hillside, when the prolonged 
drought and burning sun caused shrub or bracken to burst 
into flame. But that which Moses saw was to him a reve- 
lation. The tenacity with which the bush resisted the flame, 
the determination not to yield itself to the devouring element, 
became to him a parable. It burnt and yet lived before his 
eyes, He turned aside to see this great sight, why the bush 
was not consumed; and he found God’s message. 

The revelation, if I mistake not, was threefold. It was 
a revelation of permanence, a revelation of purity, and a 
revelation of personal power. It was arevelation of perma- 
nence—the bush was not consumed, it held its own life 
amidst the devouring flame; a revelation of purity, for 
before he could enter into the deep meaning of that vision, 
a voice bade him to “put his shoes from off his feet, 
for the ground on which he stood was holy ;” a revelation 
of personal power and love, for out of the distance, out 
of the background of the vision, giving it its heart and 
its life, He spake who proclaimed His unchanging care 
through all the changes and vicissitudes of the life of Israel, 
“TI am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob.” It was a threefold vision ; and it was exactly 
suited to his need. 

It was a vision of permanence. Moses was suffering 
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from that which is a common experience of life—He was 
exposed to the temptation to cry, “ Vanity of vanities ; 
all is vanity!” It was something at such a time to 
meet with the revelation of permanence. Everything had 
slipped from his grasp. Awhile ago young dreams were 
his; awhile ago, in his manhood, a noble purpose was 
his; now all was gone, the temptation was to sit down 
and to adopt a cynical tone and say, with a world where 
all things change, and where nothing abides, the safest 
and the wisest course is to laugh at existence, and take up 
either the language of despair, which wails out, “ Vanity of 
vanities!” or that cheaper cynicism which treats life as a 
joke. But to Moses in that state there came a revelation of 
permanence. Inthe midst of all this change of things there 
is something which abides. Do not believe that there is 
no answer.to the cry of your heart; though all things seem 
to perish, the powers of decay do not touch everything in 
your life. There is in the unconsumed bush, there is in the 
midst of the change and decay of the world, an element of 
permanence. 

But this alone would not satisfy. The revelation of 
naked permanence would not satisfy any human heart. 
There are hours in which the very permanence of things 
about us mocks the sorrow of our heart and the cry of our 
lips. When our hopes have been devoted to some noble 
cause, and the dream of some high purpose has flashed 
upon our souls, and we have found that the strength of life 
was too great for us, and the power of material things too 
tyrannical, has the thought of the permanence of things 
consoled us? When those whom we have held dear to 
our hearts have been taken from our grasp, and we wake 
up to see the hideous contrast between the permanence of 
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things material and the terrible evanescence of all that 
dignifies and ennobles life, has such permanence been dear 
to us? There is a scene drawn by a modern Italian 
poet which exactly expresses what I mean. He describes 
a sea-fight between rival vessels on the blue sea. The 
whole world of waters seems, for the moment, to vibrate 
with the power of human passions ; the artillery roars, and 
the sky is clouded with the fiery smoke; then comes one 
terrific blaze and sound as the magazines of gunpowder 
explode, and nothing is left but the blue sky and the 
clear calm sea, and all the energies, the patriotism, the 
lives, the hopes, and the fears of the contending crews 
have gone beneath the waves, for, he says, eternal is nature, 
and vanishing and passing things are human lives and hopes. 
Is there a scene more hateful than that? Was there not 
something noble in the patriotic heart and purpose of those 
men who contended for the cause which they thought to 
be good? Are we happy in sucha picture of permanence ? 
What to us is the permanence of the hills or the eternity of 
the sea, if that which makes life great and true is to perish ? 
The heart craves other permanence than this. Where we 
have centred our purpose, where we have garnered up our 
affection, where we have seen the vision of right, there it is 
weask for permanence. That isthe revelation to Moses. His 
soul was bound up with the life of Israel; and what to him 
was the eternal sand of the desert, if the people to whose life 
he had consecrated his own, and for whom he was ready to 
spend his existence, were doomed to perish? The answer 
is that there is no reason why a nation, a cause, a purpose 
which we hold dear, should perish. The bush is not 
consumed. It is the revelation of permanence, and it 
is the assurance of hope to the high questionings of earnest 
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men. Do we not sometimes make question with ourselves, 
and ask, as many an Englishman to-day has asked him- 
self, Is the great and old English life of this nation and this 
empire, which some of us hold dear, to pass away, following 
in sad procession the earlier civilizations, which have been 
and are not? Is it true that the whole history of the world 
is dominated by that arbitrary law that from east to west 
the steps of empire go? If Assyria is as Persia, Greece 
as Egypt, Venice as Rome, is England to follow them to 
the grave? Are we to believe in the vision of the New 
Zealander moralizing over the decay of England? Are 
travellers to be conducted about the ruins of St. Paul’s? 
Are we only to save our stately buildings by having them 
converted into hotels for tourists? Are we to watch the slow 
decay of commerce, the dwindling of the national energies, 
and the progress of disunion and dismemberment? ‘These 
questions arise, and the answer of the vision to us is this, 
for this is the vision of every day, of every land, of every 
Church, of every man—they need not perish. There are 
fires which will burn up the things that are rotten, there are 
flames which will purge away the dross; but there is no 
need—such is the answer to the cry of Moses’ heart, and 
the answer to the question of every earnest man—there is 
no need that they should perish. Will the Church perish ? 
Will the Church to which we owe our allegiance, and which 
we fondly thought was putting forth fresh energies, and 
manifesting noble and varied zeal, be sacrificed either by 
the recklessness of partisanship, or destroyed by the narrow- 
ness which refuses to adapt her methods to national needs? 
Is she, too, to perish? The answer is the same—she need 
not perish. 

There is an element of permanence which can be 
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wrought into the lives of nations and Churches, and can 
make eternal every high and lofty purpose. But what is 
this element? The second revelation, the revelation of 
purity, gives the answer. We must look for permanence 
outside the range of material things. In our first thought 
we think of permanence in material things. We see intel- 
lectual and moral things pass away and material things 
remain; but the revelation of faith is this—that in purity 
the secret of permanence is found. ‘The revelation given 
to Moses was not simply that of the burning bush. The 
voice bade, “.Thrust thine hand into thy bosom;” and he 
thrust it in, and drew it out leprous. And again the voice 
said, ‘‘ Thrust thine hand into thy bosom;” he did so, and 
drew it out clean. The significance is clear. It is designed 
to remind him that the cause of his failure lay not in the 
want of high purpose, but in the lack of pure methods! 
The failure was not the failure of Moses’ purpose, nor of 
his high hopes; these might yet be permanent. The cause 
of failure was within: his heart was not right. There was a 
leprous stain within the breast of the patriot. He under- 
stood it so. He learned the supreme importance of moral 
purity. The nation’s strength lay in righteousness. He 
was to teach this to the people; so when he had led the 
people out from beneath the tyranny of Pharaoh, and had 
brought them into the wilderness, he brought down to 
them from the Mount of God the holy code of moral right. 
He gave it to them graven as the image of its permanence 
upon eternal rock. It embodied the law of the longevity 
of the nation.. These ten commandments engrafted into the 
people’s life, made part of their aspirations, part of their 
feelings, part of their intellectual and social life, are the 
guarantee of the nation’s permanence. ‘‘It shall be your 
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life if ye will observe to do these things.” The vision had 
taught him that permanence was to be found in purity. 
This is true. Do we doubt it? God shows it to us in 
abundant ways. Our first thought that the thing which is 
material is permanent, was a mistaken one. As true know- 
ledge grows, we find that it is not the thing which is 
material that is permanent. The very mountains will 
perish. The form and aspects of the world, or of the 
worlds beyond may change and have changed. But there 
is something beyond them which survives, viz. the law by 
which these things are formed and governed. The law of 
growth abides. The law of gravity abides. The eternal 
laws live on; and among them the moral laws which 
govern men. These things are permanent, and these are 
revelations of eternity. Is it not so when we come to 
look at the history and the facts of life? There are no 
new discoveries in morals, so men have said. Well, we 
grant it; we need not quibble about a word. But there 
are constant advances in morals. If you read the history 
of the world, though there may be an ebb and flow of the 
tide, still a great moral principle, once grasped and under- 
stood, is a permanent heritage of the world. It is a platform 
from which men step to higher things, and the high-water 
mark of moral history to-day will be the low-water mark 
of to-morrow. Men will move onwards, because moral prin- 
ciples, like the incoming tide, have power to lift nations 
higher. We may see the same principle from another 
point of view. We can see it working in the kingdom 
of art. Let art be charged with moral life; let there be 
sincerity in it, let there be simplicity and truthfulness in 
it, and these, remember, are moral laws; then it possesses 
the elements of power and of abiding success. Do you 
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want-to see the reverse of the picture? It is a trite 
theme; we know it too well. If nations, Churches, and 
civilizations perish, they perish because they have sinned 
against some moral law, sinned against the principles of 
right. It is by wrong-doing, by the violation of the moral 
law, that the element of corruption enters in. Permanence 
is guaranteed in purity, and death follows upon moral cor- 
ruption. Then, when we ask the question, This Church, 
this cause, is it to die? the answer comes back, It need 
not. There is an element which, mingled with the life of 
nations, can make that life to be permanent; and that 
element is the element of righteousness and purity. Pardon 
me one moment. We stand to-day at a crisis of English 
history. We have put to the constituencies of this country 
a question, and there is no doubt the verdict is one which 
will be of the most momentous importance in the political 
and national history of this kingdom. May I, even in 
this hour of excitement and of opposing convictions, say 
to you: Behind the immediate question of the hour, there 
is another question, which, to sage and sober men, is of 
immeasurably greater importance. It is this. Is it true that 
the fierce and the reckless partisanship of political life in 
our midst has lowered the moral standard which was once 
held high amongst the leaders of thought in this great 
kingdom? Is it true or not true that the habit of the 
statesman is not always, as it ought to be, the habit of 
high integrity and single-minded devotion to truth? Is it 
true or not true that the ideal of the patriot is changed ; 
that whereas it was once the picture of the man of firm 
and righteous will, who stood strong and unshaken by the 
multitude clamorous for the wrong, now it is another 
picture altogether, and we are asked to admire a man who 
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alights with engaging smile upon the stage, executes some 
dexterous pass before his audience, ogles at the gallery, 
leers at the pit, plays clap-trap to the gods, and then is 
satisfied with the applause of the gentlemen of the clague? 
Surely, if this is the case, we may ask ourselves, Where is 
the guarantee of the abiding principle which we contend 
for? Weneed more than the verdict on this principal ques- 
tion or that, the strong and earnest resolve that whatever 
answer be given back, one thing shall be sure for us, 
that, in the fierce recklessness of partisanship, the name 
of statesman shall not be for ever discredited. We need 
that men should be true, and far above the temptations to 
sin against the high allegiance which they owe to con- 
science and to right. We need at all times, and more than 
ever now, men of moral sturdiness who are determined to 
obey God rather than man, and to reverence their con- 
science as their king. 

Or, if we turn to social life. we may mark where 
is the abiding power. It is in purity of life, in the purity 
of home, in the sanctity of friendship, and in the conse- 
cration which we bring to every duty of life. It is in the 
chivalry which considers it a stain upon a man to bring 
dishonour upon a woman’s life or name, It is in that 
reverence for life which refuses to treat it as a thing to be 
laughed over and played with, but insists that it shall be 
taken less earnestly. It is in the resolve that the merchant 
shall be a man of honour, that the citizen shall be a man 
of scrupulous integrity, and that with all right shall be more 
than success, and truth more than the mere applause of the 
multitude. These things we ask, for in them the strength 
of English life will be preserved from decay. 

There is another revelation, It is the revelation of a 
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personal power. Behind the purity is a personal God. We 
might pause a moment and say, Why is this? If I have 
this moral law, and if the possession of this righteous 
strength gives permanence, why this personal God behind ? 
The answer is simple. Law is merely a name given to 
certain sequences of cause and effect. There is no effectual 
inspiration in law. To tell Moses that there was no reason 
why Israel should perish, because permanence was secured 
by righteousness was not enough. He might well have 
said, ‘‘ All my patriotic hopes are gone ; and I am told that 
there is a law of permanence, but I am not given the 
guarantee of it. I need some revelation of the power which 
sets the law in motion; I need to know the inspiring 
source of righteousness.” And the answer is given: ‘‘ God 
cares; these people that seemed God-forsaken, have yet 
God as their God. Righteousness is not a dead letter, 
righteousness is an expression of a living will, it is the 
expression of a living will which leads men and nations 
forward to the fulfilment of some great and noble purpose.” 
Thus he was led to see that he was not a lonely man strug. 
gling against the irresponsive hearts of others, for a living 
Power of Love was co-operating with him. The aspira- 
tions which had wakened within him were not his own 
weak thoughts, but were echoes of the purpose of God. 
He was to learn that in the best sense the aspirations 
of man are the inspirations of God. The revelation given 
to Moses is the revelation of God Himself. In this lies 
the guarantee which Moses asked, when he said, ‘*‘ Who 
am I that I should go?” Because the God who sends 
him is the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob—because the “I am THAT I Am” is the 
God of this people, that seemed to be no people—there- 
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fore their regeneration and emancipation is possible. This 
people who did not respond to the appeal of Moses, these 
men who refused to believe in the integrity and generosity 
of his purpose, can yet be stirred up. The spirit and the 
strength of the Almighty may be theirs ; they may realize 
the vision ; they may see the revelation; their hearts may 
be nerved to co-operate with the prophet, and the purpose 
and dream of his life may be achieved ; because the Eternal 
God is with him. 

It is a revelation which, if you notice, proceeds in orderly 
succession. First permanence, then purity, then a personal 
God. That is the revelation as it comes to man. Your 
thoughts of God and the early thoughts which men had of 
God, are they not of His permanence, of His strength, of 
His eternity? Then comes the still small voice of con- 
science? The revelation of the moral law is seen in recti- 
tude as well as in strength. But then come the trials of 
life, the contentions of the soul, and the vanities of existence, 
and the heart cries out, ‘‘Oh, tell me not of the eternal 
hills that abide, when my deepest hopes perish; tell me 
not even of a moral law which holds its own in the 
changes of the world; tell me of some one whose heart 
beats with warm and true sympathy towards the sorrows 
and the needs of men, who can understand our poor be- 
wildered and even mistaken efforts to do good, who can 
rectify the course of our life, correct our failures, restore 
to us better and holier purposes, and nobler methods 
of achieving them.” The answer is, “I am the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” the 
eternal God who was the Strength and Hope of the patri- 
archs, the eternal God who was the God of Israel, and 
who is to-day the God of England, and the God of Eng- 
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land’s people. It is a revelation which must teach 
them that the Divine wisdom unfolds itself by slow degrees 
to men. We are tempted to look upon the world as 
a sort of sad procession, where the torchlight of succeeding 
generations is extinguished, and all existence is as one great 
funeral march to the grave where hope, and love, and 
joy are buried; but God reveals to us His abiding and 
majestic strength, His high moral law, and His eternal 
compassion. He takes us into His own embrace, and by 
bringing His own Son into our life, and bestowing 
life-giving energy of His Spirit, He vivifies us, and makes 
it possible for us to realize our dreams. He restores 
our confidence, and revives our energy. The world then 
comes to have a new. meaning for us. It is God who 
is the consuming fire. The flaming circumstances, the fiery 
vicissitudes, through which nations, Churches, and people 
have to pass, are no longer the visions of despair, they are 
the visions of hope. The eternal flame of God’s right- 
eousness and love is burning up all that can die, and that 
deserves to die. That which is perishable is made to 
perish. But the eternal elements remain. God who enters 
into the life of nations purges them in the fire. Our 
decay in commerce, our diminished wealth, our doubtful 
outlook, these are the flames which are to purge away 
all the dross, and take away all the refuse, and restore. 
the majesty of righteous self-direction. He can restore 
our judges as at the first, and our counsellors as at the 
beginning, and make our nation to be called ‘‘ The city of 
righteousness, the faithful city.” Is that an empty dream ? 
“Ah!” you say, “this revelation was for Moses, and 
for the holy men of the past, but not for us common- 
place children of a commonplace century; not for us 
C—17 
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whose lives have been materialized, over whom there 
have come influences which have dwarfed and stunted our 
nobler conceptions.” The thought is wrong: the vision 
is for all. Any one who has found himself in the wilder- 
ness, with his early hopes dimmed, and his early con- 
victions decaying, if he has eyes to see it, may see the 
unconsumed bush of the fire of God. Do we not say 
beauty lies everywhere, for the man who has the eye to 
see it? You remember the scene in “Alton Locke,” 
when the poet wished to go to the Southern Pacific, and 
there find inspiration for his song, and the keen Scotchman 
took him into the slums of the great city where the squalor 
and dinginess of life existed, and said to him, “There is 
the poetry there, if you will turn your poet’s eye upon it.” 
It is the same with religion. There is in every common 
bush the light of God, and only those who see it draw off 
their shoes. It is the old story again. God is near; God 
is in this place, and we know it not. But you may say, “It 
is worse with me. ‘The vision once was mine, but the life 
which has surrounded me has slowly dimmed the vision 
and numbed my heart. There is no revelation for me; my 
spirit is a wilderness now ; there were little fruits and flowers 
in the garden of my early life, and I hoped to dedicate 
my life and consecrate my services to God, perhaps as a 
minister of His Church, perhaps in some useful calling in 
the State, but now I have grown confused with new and 
strange thoughts that rise and, sirocco-like, dry up the 
verdure ; new things have swept away the old, and have 
brought me no flowers in their place; I am in a wildere 
ness, and there is no revelation for me.” Pardon me, 
there is. Do you never feel a sense of dissatisfaction ; 
did there ever cross your mind the law of self.condem- 
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nation ; have you not said, “I meant to make more of my 
life in this place of study; and meant to have worked for 
a purpose, and now I am dissatisfied! Where I meant 
to be a living agent I have only become an idle dreamer. 
I look back upon wasted and unprofitable years, and say, 
Woe is me! all the bright, hopeful views have gone, and 
my life is like a shipwrecked thing.” Is not that pain, 
which is the witness of your failure, the fire of God? He 
lets it burn, that it may burn away the base thing, and that 
you may feel in the presence of noble discontent, the possi- 
bility of reviving once more the dream of your early life, 
and by the strength of God achieving it. Let us turn 
aside to see the great sights about us. Give your hearts 
leisure sometimes to meet with God, and God will meet 
with you. Give your souls the opportunity of letting the 
light of God’s vision shine sometimes upon your own life, 
and the fire will glow, and the bush will burn, and the 
revelation will begin. 

Again, our thought has been, like that of Moses, “We 
can achieve something worthy. We can regenerate society, 
we can be the leaders of some great movement.” We were 
conscious that our purpose was noble. But mixed with it 
there was egotism and vanity. And God scattered our 
thoughts and frustrated our purpose in order that we might 
find our strength not in self but in Him. Turn aside. 
You will find that your life-purpose may be restored. 
God is making you feel discontent. He will give life back 
to you. Moses never lost his dream. It did not prove a 
perishing thing. He failed in his younger life to grasp it, 
because he grasped it with an unholy grasp. For violence 
postpones every reform, and egotism, recklessness, and 
selfassertion are always injurious to great and noble 
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purposes. This he was taught But when, in humility, 
and with a heart purged from baser motives, he took his 
purpose up as a sadder and wiser man, lo! his dreams 
were given back to him, no longer as dreams, but as the 
purpose of God, enabling him now to achieve, in the 
better and nobler form, the desires of his early life. 
God send that the purgation of our motives, the discipline 
and elevation of our aims, may enable us to find that the 
thoughts, the desires, and the purposes, which once were 
ours, are given back to us in nobler form and with abiding 
strength, because sought and pursued in Him. 








THE DANGERS OF CONTEMPT. 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say 
unto you, That in heaven their angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven.”—MArTrT. xvili. Io. 


Ir is the function of religion to restore the lost poetry of 
life. There is, I suppose, in the experience of every one, 
even of the comparatively young, a moment when we 
feel that life has lost its richness and its romance. When 
we were younger, life had a certain measure of freshness 
about it. Every day might be expected to bring us some 
new thing, and the expectations of novelty produced a 
feeling of a romantic interest in it. But by-and-by there 
came a time when life settled down to the measured tread 
of duty. Then we began to experience the results of a 
monotony of existence ; for every day brought back the day 
that went before, and we ceased to expect that the years 
to come would change the monotony of our routine tasks. 
And then we began to lose zest and interest in life. We 
said, “What profits it?” We became of those who cry, 
“Tt is all stale, and flat, and unprofitable.” And then 
there rose up that thing of which Christ here bids us beware 
—the spirit of contempt. Nothing so destroys character, 
nothing so weakens the sinews of exertion, nothing so robs 
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us of the glorious dream of making our lives worthy, as the 
breath of that spirit of contempt. I do not wonder that 
Jesus Christ should have said, ‘‘ Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones.” There will come a time, He 
seems to say, in your life, when you will be tempted to 
despise—to despise things because they are insignificant 
and small, and to despise human beings because they do 
not accommodate themselves to your idea of what human 
greatness ought to be. Take heed, He says, when that 
time comes, that you fight against the spirit of contempt, 
and that you supply yourselves with all that armour which 
may protect you against its assaults. 

Now, I am going to ask you to look at what Jesus 
Christ seems to hint are the sources of contempt, and 
what also are its correctives. What, in the estimate of 
Jesus Christ, are the sources of contempt? I think He 
teaches us that one of those sources is want of knowledge ; 
that another is want of wisdom; and that the third and 
last is want of reverence. . 

Want of knowledge will produce contempt. If only, He 
seems to say, you had a due apprehension of the Universe 
in which you are living, if only you knew its vastness and 
marvellous organization, then you could not be filled with 
this spirit of contempt. You could not despise the smallest 
and meanest in God’s great Universe if only you had a true 
and enlarged conception of what that Universe is. He 
corrects a misapprehension. Often and often we find our- 
selves using words in a sense in which they were never 
intended, and of fatally imposing upon ourselves by phrases 
only meant in a kind of secondary or metaphorical sense, 
For instance, we speak of this world and the other world ; 
the seen world and the unseen world; until at last we 
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begin to imagine there is an extraordinary line of demar- 
cation between the two and a totally different system of 
law and relationship in one from that which there is in the 
other. But Jesus Christ tells us what the true concep- 
tion of the Universe is; that it is what its name implies, 
the Universe; that there is but one creation, and that 
that one creation is interrelated within itself as completely 
and perfectly as the organism of the human frame. And just 
as surely as a crushed finger is understood and felt by the 
thrill and ache in the brain, so the wounded one here, or 
the little one injured and offended and despised here, is so 
closely bound into the order of things, that its grief and its 
sorrow and its wound are felt right away up there, where God 
sits enthroned. As He gives us that conception of life, so it 
is impossible, when we realize it, to despise any. Let a larger 
knowledge of God’s Universe enter into your thoughts, and 
then you will see that all creation is interlaced in such a 
way that to understand fully one part is to understand the 
whole; that there is no creature, however insignificant, 
which is outside the range of Divine superintendence and 
Divine knowledge. ‘‘Their angels do always behold the 
face of My Father which is in heaven.” 

But our thoughts may take another turn. There is a 
beautiful and poetical conception of life which we have some- 
what lost. There was a time—and we can feel regret for it— 
when our ancestors believed more than ourselves in angel 
ministers. They thought that on the hill or in the valley 
they might see the gleam and movement of an angel’s wings. 
Even the fairy ring upon the soil was the mark of a Divine 
presence. Now all that is changed, and the great domain 
of law has pushed itself forward, and where angels once 
were, now only laws are recognized. We have lost that 
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romance ; we regret it and we say sadly—This bright con- 
ception of life is altered and has been changed for a duller 
one. We have lost the thought of angel ministry. But what 
is taken from us with one hand is restored with another. 
If there is one thing more than another which is true, 
and which knowledge and information and investigation are 
pushing day by day upon our attention, it is this, that we 
must enlarge our thoughts of the solidarity of existence. 
It is no longer a question whether one law can be isolated 
from another, any more than it is whether one family 
can separate its relationship from another. All our know- 
ledge of life goes to prove the interdependence of one 
thing with another. All things are bound together in the 
great bundle of life, man with man, star with star, force 
with force. The Universe is one system. This know- 
ledge of nature is a conception which has broadened 
and elevated our thoughts. And in proportion as we 
realize that this is true, do we not realize that this great 
creation, with its multiplied laws and organizations, is 
ministerial in its order? All things minister to another. 
Our angels are not vanished, but our conception of angel 
ministers is enlarged. We need not to wait for some 
angelic beings as guardian angels to direct our steps and - 
hold us up in their hands. Every law and every force 
is God’s angel. The flame that leaps up from our hearths, 
the wind that beats in our face, the star that shines in 
the sky, these are God’s angels as much as ever were the 
guardian angels that walked behind the feet of saints. So 
our lost thoughts come back again. “Their angels do 
always behold the face of My Father which is in heaven,” 
In God’s Universe there is ceaseless ministry. There is 
not a single life towards which He does not outpour His 
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ceaseless care and direct its ministry. This conception of 
life in the Universe fills us with greater and more reverent 
thoughts ; we rise above the possibility of contempt. All 
who live are knit together in nature, all ministered to by 
the same laws, all cared for by the same love, all watched 
over by the same providence. Take heed. How can we 
now harbour contemptuous thoughts of those who are dear 
to the care and the thought of God? How can I despise 
one of these little ones? 

It is not ignorance alone which produces contempt, but 
also the lack of that wisdom without which knowledge is 
vain. It may be said that enlarged knowledge does not 
diminish contempt. It is affirmed by a theologian whose 
works have been widely popular that, in proportion as our 
knowledge of human natures grows, so does our contempt 
for human nature grow also. Do we not find that really 
true in our experience? ‘The child has an enormous rever- 
ence for those about him. He believes not merely in 
almost the omnipotence of his parents, but he believes also 
in the stainlessness of their character. As long as he is very 
young he may cherish this idea, but as knowledge grows 
he finds the reasons for reverence begin one by one to dis- 
appear. He finds out those about him, and as he finds 
them out a spirit akin to contempt takes possession of his 
soul. While we were young our thoughts delighted in the 
things around us. The flowers that flung their fragrance in 
our faces, the great blue sky, and the cheery breezes, all 
these excited our admiration and stimulated our reverence. 
But when we began to look at life from its dramatic side, 
to study the characters of those about us, and find out their 
little weaknesses, then a keen sense of the parental failings 
began to mingle with our thoughts. We began to feel 
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reasons for contempt gathering around us. As our know- 
ledge grew the reasons for contempt grew also. We found 
men out. We found out the weaknesses of some whom 
we were taught to reverence. We found imperfection in 
those whom we deemed perfect. We came, perhaps, sud- 
denly upon some hidden skeleton. We discovered that the 
very one whom we thought to be stainless was haunted by 
the ghost of a dark past. Hamlet was not the only one to 
find that that which was held in saintly regard, the sweet 
and sacred name of mother, was a polluted and contami- 
nated thing. What pain is worse than the awaking to find 
that that which was thought worthy of highest reverence 
is only a desecrated shrine? Do we wonder at the mad 
contempt of life which arose within his soul? Few escape 
such enlightenment. All have found that beneath the 
varnish of easy manners and the veneer of kindly courtesy 
there is readiness for gossip, for hateful intrigue, and for 
the moral meanness which slanders away a man’s cha- 
racter, or damages his position.. When men find out 
society, how can it be otherwise than that contempt 
should grow? 

There is a worse discovery still. It is when we dis- 
cover that those who appear robed in the saintly raiment 
of religion itself, carry beneath the cloak of piety the 
pettiness of spirit which is ready to squabble about trifles, 
the pride which loves lordship over its fellows, and the 
readiness to sacrifice moral principle in order to advance 
the special views to which they are devoted. As all this 
knowledge grows, the poor soul reels under the revelation, 
is smitten through with pain, and listens to the suggestions 
and bitter words of the dark angel of contempt who is 
always at hand, 
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And yet our Master says that unwisdom lies that 
way. Wise men are slow to despise anything. Unwise 
men are ready to despise because they do not understand, 
or care to think out the meaning of little things. The 
man of wisdom sees there is nothing in the world, 
however mean, that may not have a real significance. 
As the Universe is one, so in a single thing the whole 
Universe may be reflected. The man who realizes this 
distrusts contempt. Unthinking men have looked day by 
day at some trifling thing, but they have not had the 
wisdom to read beneath the surface. To them this 
thing is merely a bit of broken crystal; but the eyes of 
the man of wisdom look underneath the fragments and 
see the law of form. This is but a swinging lamp in 
the eye of the world; but Galileo sees in it a far- 
reaching law. This, again, is only a falling stone, and 
yet Newton, with his keen eye, reads beneath it the law of 
order in the universe. Where great wisdom exists there 
the mind will banish contempt, for contempt hinders 
knowledge. 

Is it not true also in regard to human life? Over all 
the dark angel of contempt hovers. But yet, if we look 
wisely at human life, there is an angelic force at work amid 
the seamy things. Take some life which we are disposed 
to despise. Who can find anything of angel ministry and 
poetry in that of a mere labourer of the fields, whose to-day 
is just like yesterday—rising early, ploughing, casting in the 
seed, reaping, and, with an ignorant and slow brain follow- 
ing the plough, and pursuing field labour from day to 
day, no other thought leaping up in his mind but a dull 
anticipation of next year’s harvest. Yet, if you look aright, 
there is a light as of an angel’s presence behind such a life 
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asthat. This man is one of God’s ministers. Is it nothing to 
stand before the face of the great Creator and receive from 
His hand, as the disciples did of old, the bread to be dis- 
tributed to the sons of men? Behind the most prosaic life 
there is an angel form for those who look for it. Take 
the ceaseless round of the doctor’s life. With its weariness 
there may grow the feeling that life is nothing but a 
monotonous round of visits—often fruitless visits when he 
has to minister to some self-conscious hypochondriac. Then 
comes the suspicion that his life is largely useless. Yet 
behind the shadows there is the light of the angel’s wing, 
for it is by his presence that the poor hypochondriac gains 
courage and energy to rouse resistance against the weak- 
ness of nature. His is the soothing hand that restores new 
vigour to the tired nerves and frame. Yes, the dullest life, 
the hardest existence, the most monotonous career, carries 
an angel of light with it. 

But we say we can understand that; it is not men’s 
careers that fill us with contempt, but men themselves, 
Pardon me; this should not be. Here is one, and I shall 
paint him as base as you please. Everything that is likely 
to produce contempt shall be written in this life. He is one 
who has sold himself to base passions. When you look into 
his face you are ashamed of human nature. This bloated 
form; this muddled mirth; these jerky and irrelevant 
remarks ; this contentment to be despised if only he can 
be let alone and allowed to go on wrecking his glorious 
manhood ;—for such a thing as that, how can we feel other 
than contempt? And yet, till you know all about it, Jesus 
Christ would say, Stay your judgment. There may be even 
here an angel which beholds the face of the Father which 
is in heaven, Restrain your judgment till you can take the 
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great past and strip away the veil which lies over it, and 
read the whole story of that man’s ancestors, and track 
down from stem to stem the law of those strange passions, 
which, born with him, are parts of his blood and nature. 
From the very first, perchance, his was a weighted life which 
had to struggle against predispositions all too strong for 
the enfeebled physique and enfeebled will which he had in- 
herited. Yet through the midst of these manifold failures, 
that sunless smile he turns to you is a pathetic entreaty 
not to judge him too hardly, for there are hours in which 
he loathes himself more than ever you can loathe him. And 
those hours of self-contempt are the hours when the angel 
of his better nature is facing heavenwards and is beholding 
the face of One who is still his Father. No, not till we 
know all can we dare to condemn, and as long as we must 
withhold our condemnation we must curb our contempt. 
We turn to another. Take a still worse character.: Take 
the religionist. We can understand a man swept away by 
his passions, but we cannot restrain our contempt for the 
religionist, with his smallnesses, with his readiness to treat 
as things of vast importance things of infinitesimal in- 
significance. But if we have sympathy with the struggles of 
the human spirit, we shall not lightly pass censure or pour 
contempt upon such, for the things which may be as nothing 
to us may be sheet-anchors to another’s soul. Some go 
strong-limbed and with a whole frame, and do not need out- 
ward supports; but there are lame ones in the world, and 
if by some crutch they are helped to walk more straightly 
and surely heavenwards, our hand must not be the one 
which, with gesture of contempt, is raised to strike away 
their support. Wisdom—wisdom which can read the hearts 
of men—teaches us that when we despise things, or in the 
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vehemence of our contempt we seek to destroy them, we 
run the risk of rooting up some sacred flower. Even in 
the lowest there may be an angel-life struggling towards 
something better. As you would say, Destroy not these 
things, which to the eye of the Philistine are only a few old 
and worm-eaten books, for there may be a whole treasure of 
history or scientific knowledge there, so surely much more 
would you say it on behalf of those in whose souls there 
may dwell, a capacity to rise higher than their mean and 
present self and climb near to the presence of God. We 
cannot allow ourselves to despise any who, helped by the 
Spirit of God, may yet look up with hope to their heavenly 
Father. 

There is one other cause of contempt. It is the want 
of reverence. ‘The spirit of contempt is what Jesus Christ 
contends with. If you will take not merely the words which 
I have read, but the whole drift of His thought, you will 
see that He warns men against that spirit of unsympathetic 
irreverence. Nothing more quickly destroys the character 
and disturbs the life, rendering it useless and unpractical, 
than such a spirit of contempt. It grows in a man’s 
nature until at last it brings about the feeling which de- 
spises all things which he has left behind. He loses 
sympathy for infant joy; he looks with profound disdain 
upon the toys of the children who play around him. Do 
you think he is nobler when he says he is above all these 
things, than the other man who can stoop from his higher 
range of thought to help the little child with the broken 
toy? Sucha difference is a contrast of character. Both 
men have knowledge ; but in the case of one, it is joined 
with conceit, which is twin-brother of contempt; in the 
case of the other, it is mated with sympathy and rever- 
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ence, which are akin to one another. Or in another man 
this conceit takes the form of a determination to view him- 
self as exempt from the laws which govern other men. He 
looks at other men. Some are studious, some are prayerful, 
and some watch their characters and examine themselves. 
He complacently says, I never could do that sort of thing. 
Here is contempt for that which is of help to others. But 
it is not a great thing thus to hold ourselves above our 
fellows. The teaching of Jesus Christ is that it is a noble 
thing for a man to recognize that he is man. His best 
manliness is seen in his submitting himself to those laws 
and orders which are needful for the education and dis- 
cipline of man? It is always Satan’s method to say, “Ye 
shall be as gods.” It falls in well with our conceit. It 
nourishes our contempt. But there comes a terrible 
Nemesis. There comes a time when we esteem ourselves so 
great and others so little that we get into that habit of m7 
admirart. We think it the sign of greatness not to show 
pleasure or admiration for anything. And thus a human 
being, born into God’s world with all the rich glories of 
creation falling thick and fast about him, in light and form 
and colour stands amid scenes where poets, painters, orators, 
and historians, have stood bewildered with its life and 
beauty, and sees nothing to admire. What a disastrous 
distortion of humanity! What a miserable fall into vain 
and contemptible egotism! Itis the outcome of the spirit 
of contempt. 

I have heard it called “a well-bred contempt.” God 
help us, and let the phrase perish for ever! Contempt is 
never well-bred. Jesus Christ rebuked it with His own 
character. Must not humanity have been to Him, think 
you, a mean and despicable thing? To Him, who could 
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read all its baseness, and track from His knowledge every 
little act and thought of insincerity,—was not human nature 
disgusting and revolting ? And yet I never read a word or 
a syllable suggesting contempt. The utmost was this, that 
‘‘ fe marvelled at their unbelief.” Human nature was a 
constant wonder to Him, with its littleness, with its want of 
faith, with its inability to take up the prerogatives of its 
Divine origin. He marvelled at, but He never despised the 
humanity for whom He died. 

What follows? The remedy is clear. Sympathy is the 
antidote to contempt as love is the grand restorative of all 
the ills of the universe. God, who so loved the world, and 
Christ, who unfolded that love, sets before us His own 
glorious example. He leads us away from all possibility of 
contempt ; He drives it out. Saul of Tarsus will no longer 
be the man proud of his blue blood and his Hebrew descent, 


but the man who says that the base and the low are dear 
to him, for he calls himself “a debtor to all.” From pride 
he was stirred into activity and earnestness, for the power 
of love came upon his soul. He saw that even in the 
basest and meanest of men there were splendid possi- 
bilities. It is so: we can take all fallen beings, and 
by surrounding them with sympathy lift them into self- 
esteem, and can restore them to the power of better 
things. We must despise none, since in all men God’s 
angel is striving with them to raise them higher. It is for 
us, not to despise, but to minister to men, seeking to give 
them better and clearer views of the Father which is in 
heaven. 

One word, and I have done. May I make an appeal to 
you? This is the opening of the academical year, and there 
have come into your midst a larger number even than at 
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any previous time, of the young life and the young blood of 
this nation. You who are older and who know what life 
here means, may I not appeal to you in these words of 
your Lord and mine, Take heed that ye offend not, take 
heed that ye despise not one of these who are your juniors, 
Take heed not to offend them. They have come up, and 
the faith of their childhood and the purity of their manhood 
is yet theirs. They still follow habits which tend to keep 
that faith alive and that life pure. Do nothing, say nothing, 
that shall rob them of this which is so dear. It may be that 
you have grown into greater knowledge than they have, 
and that you despise the rawness of their thoughts and the 
littleness of their ways. Take heed that in this that spirit 
of yours shall not grow to the spirit of contempt which 
offends ; take heed to avoid anything which might make 
them alter habits which are like the protection of an angel 
to the better nature within them. Resolve that you will do 
‘nothing to make life harder to them. God knows that all 
life is hard enough to those who strive to make it noble. 
Do not make the fight harder for these. Take heed to 
give no place to the spirit of contempt within your heart. 
Cultivate tenderness towards their weaknesses. Reverence 
for their sake those little things which may be of no moment 
to you but of such infinite value to them. As you would 
not mar some precious work of art, nor spoil the first out- 
lines of a glorious picture which was being worked by some 
master-hand, so do everything to shield these whose lives 
may grow to beauty ;_but assist and befriend them, that a 
fuller and nobler day may spring from this dawn of younger 
life around you. ‘Take heed that you despise not one of 
these little ones,” on whose heart-life there glows the light 
of the Father’s countenance, 
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“Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the earth.”—Ps. xly. 16. 


THE psalm from which those words come is one which has 
been endeared in the memories of Christian people for many 
centuries. Those who know something of the depth and 
tenderness of a Divine love have recognized in it the 
picture and type of that bond of union in which the soul’s 
highest delight is found. The psalm is a marriage ode, and 
as we read it we are witnesses of a scene in which the old 
is becoming a2 thing of the past, and a new epoch, with 
new responsibilities, and new duties, is dawning! “Instead 
of thy fathers shall be thy children.” 

The words are words of promise. Everything in the 
psalm has been full of joy, splendour, delight. High 
promise and high hope are blended together ; and yet in 
the very moment of highest gladness there falls upon our 
ear words that sound strange and as if they uttered that 
which might daunt the courage of hope, and dismay the 
outlook of love. A precept and a promise mingle together 
here. ‘‘ Forget thine own people, and thy father’s house. 
Instead of thy fathers thou shalt have children.” 
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There is, I say, a tone which almost brings dismay. Is 
the past, then, with all its sacred and reverent memories, 
to be wholly cast on one side? Does the new life mean 
the obliteration of that which wrought the education and 
discipline of the character? Are we really invited so to 
forget that past as to believe that it is to have no further 
charm for us, either in the days when we are tempted to 
sweet retrospect, or when, in the pressure of the present 
care, we find our consolation in remembering joys that 
have been? And yet how stern the words sound—“ Forget 
thine own people ;” and how they are met by the cor- 
responding promise in the future—“ Hereafter, instead of 
the benedictions of the past, there shall be the hopes of 
the future”! Instead of that which once you relied upon, 
there shall be those that will rely upon you. ‘Instead of 
thy fathers thou shalt have children, whom thou mayest 
make princes in all the land.” 

We can understand, by taking up the attitude of the 
Jewish mind, how very much there was in such a promise 
to occasion delight; but to our modern ears there is not 
the same sort of delight in the benediction which speaks of 
posterity. We might almost be disposed to challenge the 
value of the promise. You take away from us the fathers, 
and bid us to forget them. You promise as an equivalent 
the children, and we ask the question, “Is there in the 
promise a fair and adequate substitute?” From the stand- 
point of home we go back, and our hearts are touched with 
tender memories. We remember that once venerable 
figure. We remember how, when we were but children, he, 
forgetting the pressures and the anxieties of life, stooped to 
play with us in our infant hours. We remember later, how, 
identifying himself with our schoolboy interests, he became 
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our fellow-student in the studies that were too difficult for 
us ; and later, when we began to put doubtful and faltering 
feet upon the high-road of life, we recall how it was that 
wisdom allied with sympathy came to our aid, and how we 
found in him who bare the name of “father” a most vener- 
able and trusted friend. And then we are told that we 
shall find in this cradle an adequate substitute for all that he 
was ; that this child that demands care, with whom we must 
now condescend to play, upon whose cry we must wait, whose 
distracting fretfulness weakens our capacity for labour, is 
an adequate substitute for that joyousness, that devoted 
interest, that wise sagacity, upon which we once relied. 
Where is the benediction of such a change ? 

And yet it isa blessing. We live under laws which are 
inevitable, invariable. Necessity governs our lives, talk as we 
please of our freedom. The hour must come when we are 
obliged to accept the responsibility which the death of those 
who were dear has thrust upon us. The old die. The 
young become men; they must take their places in life. 
And, though we believe that there can be no benediction 
in the change, yet the very moment our manhood awakes to 
contemplate things as they are we begin to discover, the 
reality of the blessing. Necessity, kindly nurse, stern 
mother, that cultivates human wit, that develops human cha- 
racter, forces us into situations where we are bound to become 
men. Mere knowledge will increase in a quiet student- 
life; but the practical availability of knowledge becomes 
great only in the day when we are called upon to translate 
itinto action. We are thrust into the position of those who 
must judge for themselves, and we begin to realize, as the 
old poet of the Lakes told us, how thankful we should be 
for “the rich bounties of constraint.” If necessity is the 
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mother of invention, that necessity which thrusts us forward, 
and makes us actors in the great scene of life, is also the 
very mother of our characters. There were qualities 
dormant which could have had no existence as practical 
characteristics unless you had been thus forced to exercise 
your judgment, and to display firmness of will. It would 
not do for human character to be always in a state of 
tutelage. To be made to act is to be compelled to accept 
the prerogative of men; and in such compulsion a bene- 
diction springs from the closed graves around us. 

And this is not all, The education of life tends not 
only to give firmness to character, but refinement to the 
qualities of your affections. Your love grows, but your 
love also refines in the process of life. While you were 
the dandled plaything of your father’s and mother’s hours 
of leisure, then you were as one whose love was only 
represented by the little open hand stretched forth for some 
new toy or new delight. But the day came when that was 
changed. You took the place of father, and little hands 
were outstretched to you. The love which was only 
receptive in its character is exchanged now for the love 
that gives. You are thrice blest here, for, behold, your 
bendiction is that of those who know that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Thus, because the 
changes of life bring that course of education upon you, 
ripening your judgment, forcing the strength of your will, 
giving new tenderness and new expansiveness to your love, 
there will fall, even at the moment when we are inclined 
to doubt its value, a priceless boon in that benediction of 
responsibility, ‘Instead of thy fathers thou shalt have 
children,” 


But it is not only in the order of the home that this 
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prevails, It suggests to us that it is time in the order of 
the nation, of the community, and of the Church. There 
were fathers in Israel as well as fathers of our flesh— 
men who in the days when we were young, and the 
first flush of our youthful enthusiasm was upon us, were 
hailed, as young life only knows how to hail, with an 
enthusiastic devotion and admiration. There were those 
of whom we made heroes in our early life. And 
when later we grew to understand life’s difficulties more, 
and could therefore gauge the measure of these responsi- 
bilities and the difficulty of those problems which fell upon 
the leaders in Church and State, we knew and understood 
better how to appraise those fathers in Israel at their true 
value. 

And may I not say, speaking amongst you to-day, that 
it is precisely in the recollection of the value of such leaders 
as these that we find one of the sources—shall I say of our 
despondency, of our sorrow, and of our regrets to-day? We 
cannot forget that we are deprived of the leadership and 
presidency of that father amongst us whose capacious under- 
standing and legal acumen might have directed and con- 
trolled our consultations! We cannot forget also, that 
within the short year which has flown since the last 
Church Congress met, twice the grave has been opened 
to receive those fathers in Israel who called forth not alone 
our admiration, but that deeper feeling of tender gratitude 
which must for ever be linked with their names. Strange 
that one short year could number amongst those who are 
taken from us the greatest scholar and the greatest preacher 
of our Church. Strange, indeed, that the short twelve 
months should deprive us of—Bishop Lightfoot and 
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Canon Liddon. Reared in different Universities, pos- 
sessed of differing talents and gifts, divergent, probably, 
in many matters of thought and opinion, they were united 
together in common labour under the dome of St. Paul’s for 
the faith of their Master, and in the love that they bore to 
their Lord. And the proof of their near alliance and 
friendliness was never shown more touchingly than when 
the Jerome of our day dedicated almost his latest work 
to its Chrysostom. When we remember what we have 
lost, and are asked to find a blessing and compensation 
in this, “Instead of the fathers thou shalt have the 
children,” we are tempted to ask, “Can we gain from 
the wail of the children at our side any compensation for 
the lessons of wisdom which were taught us by the great 
and good? Can the cries of the cradle be an adequate 
substitute for the eloquent words which caused our hearts 
to burn? or shall we find in the unfurnished brain of the 
child anything like an adequate substitute and compensation 
for the well-furnished mind and the large sources of know- 
ledge and learning which were ever consecrated to the 
welfare of the Church?” And yet the very law of necessity 
which makes us see a benediction in the compulsion of 
work and gain in the responsibilities which are thrust 
upon us, may well also remind us that the ways of God 
are always beneficent. We, in our short, cheap way, are 
so often disposed to think that love is a kind of soft, 
foolish thing, with a morbid timidity about it, afraid 
to thrust its bantlings out into the midst of the storm. 
But that is not the picture of the Divine love. Larger, 
stronger, more tender because more stern is that love which 
says, “Instead of thy fathers thou shalt have children.” 
Instead of waiting and watching for the words of leaders, 
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you must be prepared to become leaders yourselves. Instead 
of waiting for those upon whose counsels you can rely, and 
who will save you therefore the necessity of thought for 
yourselves, there will be thrust upon you the arduous task, 
the difficult problem, to which you must gird your under- 
standing, and which you must face like men. 

Is there no blessing here? We know very well, as we 
watch the shifting changes of human life from age to age, that 
there always comes a time when the most perfect weapons 
have achieved their work and must be left in the 
armoury of antiquities. We live in a time in which con- 
stantly our past expenditure in the weapons of war is being 
put to shame by some new invention, till we cry, as we 
watch the vast sums of money spent in trying to reach per- 
fection in the weapons of defence and attack, ‘‘ How soon 
are the weapons of war perished!” Men, too, are the 
weapons of the Almighty, working and achieving the Lord’s 
deliverance in their day. The arrows in the hand of the 
Lord are mighty still, and from His quiver He can pluck 
fresh weapons that shall put His enemies to shame. Upon 
us lies the responsibility, not of standing any longer behind, 
but of going into the front and bearing that brunt of the 
battle where manhood will be tested, faith will be tried, 
and courage and charity will be put to the proof. And it 
is well for Churches as it is well for men, it is well for 
nations as it is well for individuals, that these things should 
be ; for in the order of God, as He works His great work, 
He changes his implements. He lays aside the stonemason 
when the stone is set, that the sculptor may begin to adorn 
the temple of God. He lets the sound of the chisel no 
longer be heard in the temple that is rising to His honour 
and glory ; for, behold, the temple is growing ready for 
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worship, and the ring of the chisel must be exchanged for 
those organ-notes that shall lead the praise of worshippers. 
Elisha must follow Elijah ; Joshua must take the place of 
Moses; and if we are wise, we shall understand that men 
reared ina younger generation, acclimatized, so to speak, 
for the efforts and difficulties of war by the new surround- 
ings of fresh and progressive education, are fitted to take 
the place of trust if only they will be faithful to their God. 
They have opportunities of discharging before God and His 
Church that service which is called for, and of achiev- 
ing in their day and in their generation the deliverance of 
the Lord’s people. And thus from the standpoint, then, of 
the communities as well as from the standpoint of homes 
this benediction is realized, ‘“‘Instead of thy fathers thou 
shalt have children.” 

And will you forgive me this other word? I can under- 
stand a modern spirit coming in and saying, ‘‘ There may 
be truth in that, but I doubt the benediction notwith- 
standing.” In those days in which vast countries still 
remained untaken and untilled, it was well that men should 
welcome the filling of their cradles and the expansion of 
their homes ; but upon us the question of increasing popu- 
lation presses with stern necessity in the altered circum- 
stances of our career. And yet, I say, even so the words 
of promise are a benediction indeed. We may have our 
problems concerning the increase of population, but while 
we have them we have also a sovereign witness, in the 
acknowledged dread of nations, that the decline of population 
is the decay of peoples. 

And thus as the great world fills, we find, indeed 
harder necessity perhaps bitterer times and certainly more 
anxious thought concerning the planting of our superfluous 
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population in other lands. But the brotherhood of the 
world becomes clearer and we become aware that our 
efforts are being enlisted in a great work which is the 
matured life of humanity, and the working out, through 
humanity, of great and Divine purposes. We shall cease to 
be the small children of the past when we become the 
fathers of the future—when we realize that upon us lies the 
solemn duty not of standing with idle hands, but of looking 
forward and of associating ourselves with every endeavour 
and every movement that will solve those problems which 
must press upon coming generations. Upon us will come an 
ampler blessing than any we can see and feel. The future 
has its claim as well as the past and the present ; and happy, 
thrice happy, are we who are privileged by the ordering of 
Almighty wisdom, to live in a world that moves forward 
according to His bidding, and to take our place and to bear 
our share in leading up the dawn of the golden day, when 
the children whom we have planted out shall be princes in 
all lands, 

And thus there must be, after all, from whatever stand- 
point we take the text, a benediction true and real. We 
are fellow-workers in a great work, the extent of which we 
can hardly realize, the full meaning of which must in a large 
measure be veiled from our eyes. We are, as a Church, 
like the bride that steps forth and feels the pang of parting 
with the old home, and yet with a faith and a loyalty of 
affection has put her hand into the guiding hand of love. 
She faces the new life that has dawned upon her, and with 
cheerfulness accepts its responsibility, The novel loneliness 
and the arduous undertaking are in part concealed from her, 
but she fronts all, because she is inspired by that which 
makes individuals great in the discharge of their duty, and 
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makes Churches and communities great in the outworking 
of their destiny—simple, loving trust in the guiding hand 
that leads her from the old and introduces her to the new. 

There is a blessing in responsibility ; but every bene- 
diction carries with it the possibility of not being a blessing. 
God indeed “opens His hand and fills all things living with 
plenteousness.” ‘ Yea, the river of God is full of water. 
Thou preparest their corn for them; Thou providest for 
the earth.” But land differs from land, and the benediction 
turns to a curse when the briars and thorns spring up, 
though it turns to a blessing where the good corn may yet 
be reaped. 

There is this principle, then, underlying. There is a 
benediction in responsibility ; but responsibility may fail 
to bring us its blessing unless we are ready for it. As 
the blessing of peace only rested in the homes where 
the Son of Peace was found, so the benediction of re- 
sponsibility only abides where the fit spirit awakes to 
meet it. And what spirit should this be? The answer 
is, that we must have the spirit of courage, the spirit 
of trust, the spirit of love. The apostle reminded us that 
God did not give us the spirit of fear, but of “ power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.” Courage of heart, if you 
will—not the spirit of fear, but that spirit of power which 
means a courageous readiness to take up the responsibilities 
before us. Mr. Ruskin has said that that land is base 
where the children are always trying to be men, and the 
men are always trying to keep them children, and that land 
is noble in which the children are ready to remain children, 
and the men are helping them to become men. If the 
land is base in which the children desire to become men, 
and the men seek to keep them ever as children, is not 
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that land, that Church, that community base in which 
the men fail in the reverence with which they should 
accept and in the courage with which they should meet 
responsibilities as they drop from the hand of Providence 
into theirs? I do not want to deal in pessimistic views, 
but forgive me for suggesting the question whether we are 
quite sure that that spirit of recklessness which disregards 
responsibilities and affronts duties, or that spirit of timidity 
and cowardice which shirks undertaking responsibilities 
altogether, has not some place amongst us. Are we 
perfectly certain that what is called in some quarters 
‘judicious reticence” and “masterly inactivity” is ‘not 
sometimes the reticence of timidity and the inactivity of 
cowardice? Are we perfectly sure that there may not be 
questions stirring amongst us in which one hardly knows 
whether to deplore most the tremendous recklessness of 
vehement speech, or the impeachable cowardice of the 
silence that will not speak. What is wanted is that 
recognition of responsibility which sees the moment 
when speech and utterance become a duty. When the 
mutineers take possession of the ship, and the interested 
agents are about to scuttle it, I cannot call that ‘“ masterly 
inactivity” which refuses to take any step whatever. When 
we find that men are ready to rush forward and emphasize 
obstinacy as a duty before questions have had time to be 
calmly considered, I do not think that they realize the 
reverence that is due to recognized responsibility. Or, 
again, are there not cases amongst us when from an 
intellectual standpoint men may be seen shirking their 
responsibilities? This age of ours comes to us with it. 
manifold questions, its deep and intricate problems. We 
can acknowledge that there are some matters on which the 
E—I7 
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best will be silent now, and Achilles must ponder in his tent. 
But yet I cannot help saying that there is an intellectual 
timidity which is not wholly to our credit when men shriek 
out against the discussion of questions, and then seek to 
evade the activity and the inquiry of their own minds by 
whispering some slumber-bringing shibboleth, or by seeking 
the quietus of their thoughts in the bosom of a so-called in- 
fallible Church. I do not feel quite sure that there is every- 
where among us the bracing up of manly and intellectual 
courage to deal with matters which the Divine wisdom has 
put into our hands. And there is worse behind. There are 
questions which next year we shall have face to face. No, 
I am not speaking of questions of Church and State, but 
questions of society. It is whispered—and I know not 
with what truth—(God send that the whisper may not be 
true !)—that the revelations of the census of 1891 will show 
us a step backward in the progressive rate of the increase 
of our population. I am speaking of responsibilities which 
come to us from God. The greatness of a nation is to be 
found in this, that she will always take up with every 
blessing its attendant cares, and that she will not shrink 
from doing the duties God bids her do, even though it be 
at the cost of much labour and anxiety. How far fallen 
from that ideal shall our population have become if it can 
be shown that those home responsibilities which once were 
deemed the joy of men, and honourable, links with the 
future, forces through which they could influence the world, 
have come to be regarded by any large or even small pro- 
portion of our people as things to be evaded! It is ill 
when men make passion safe and vice easy, and shirk the 
responsibilities which make nations strong, and bring to 
peoples the benediction of the Almighty. 
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If this spirit of cowardice is to be abhorred, we say 
again that what is needed to accept responsibility as a 
blessing is courage? And yet I can understand it all. 
We are placed, and all communities are so placed, in such 
a position, that the strain and stress of responsibility falls 
mainly upon that section of the community which in one 
sense is not best able to bear it. The burden falls neither 
on youth, nor on age. Youth has its charms. You forgive 
much to youth. It blunders on with generous impulsive- 
ness, always but it finds compensation for its mistakes in its 
happy visions. And age that has retired from the active 
scene can stand apart, it can revive the past, and can criticize 
the present unburdened by the of painful responsibility. 
Our young men have their visions, our old men have their 
dreams. The burden of responsibility falls in communities 
and in Churches largely upon men of middle life. Those 
who will take part in your discussions to-day will by far the 
larger part of them be between twenty-five and sixty ; upon 
them comes the responsibility. Middle life has no glories. 
It has not the vision of youth; it has not the dream of age, 
but upon it falls the real pressure of life. The burden and 
heat of the day is ours, and we say, “ Would that it might 
be eased a little, that the yoke might be lifted a little from 
the shoulder; for upon us falls all, and we are not able to 
bear it!” The hard, prosaic, middle term of life, unblest 
with vision or dream, has to face the difficulty and to bear 
the weight of affairs. But where is our manhood? This 
burden, this responsibility, is your joy. Action and decision, 
judgment and courage,—these are your glories. Leave to 
youth its visions ; leave to age its dreams. Turn your life 
into such activity that it shall be a vision for the men that 
come after, and that the memory of it shall be a dream of 
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glory to succeeding generations. It is to us that there comes 
that stern responsibility. Your manhood is pledged to it. 
The position which you hold in the middle arch of life 
is exactly given you for this very thing. For what are we? 
Links between the past and the future—men, therefore, 
who are bound by the position which we hold to bring the 
past and the future into one; to mingle their powers and 
to bring into harmony their lights, their teachings, and 
their aspirations. It is for us to solve these problems, for 
we stand midway between those who cannot, in the nature > 
of the case, undertake new problems, and those who come 
after, upon whom the real meaning of the problems has 
not yet fully dawned. But if you realize what a holy and 
high position that middle life is, then I think you will say 
that courage and confidence shall be ours. We shall remem- 
ber that there is even for us in the strain and the stress 
of these necessary conditions the benediction of responsi- 
bility ; ‘‘instead of the fathers shall be the children.” 

What else should be our readiness? Faith. The bride 
who went forth went forth with that leal courage which 
became her decision, went forth also with the faith, that 
there was work for her to do. Her trust was to be seen in 
absolute forgetfulness of the father’s, house—‘ Forget thy 
father’s house:” put it aside; your trust now must be, as. 
your work must be, in the work of the home to which you 
are called. There must be faith—ah ! who can measure it? 
“The past to-be forgotten!” we say. This is just our 
difficulty, Are we to ignore or despise the past altogether ? 
Does it mean that we are so to set aside what has gone 
as to gather from it no lessons, and receive from it no 
impulse, and to carry forward from it no authority? Oh, 
not so. There is a way in which the past must be remem- 
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bered, because you are men of the past. In your blood 
there flows the blood of preceding generations. You cannot 
falsify your heritage. With Churches and communities 
it is the same. You are born with a certain function 
and a certain destiny. Asa nation you have a duty to 
perform towards the world, and all the past of English life is 
the revelation to you of the possibility of your destiny. In 
the Church it is the same. All the great heritage of the 
past, the noble traditions, the splendid freedom, and the 
venerable antiquity, the wondrous catholicity, and the 
strong loyalty to her Master’s words which has belonged to 
that Church in all ages, is part of our heritage, and we can- 
not refuse it. Accept it and live by the spirit of it. ‘Trans- 
late its spirit into the action of to-day. Do not forget or 
deny that you are what you are by virtue of a past which 
was made for you by Divine hands, and which to deny is to 
deny, so to speak, the Providence that brought you where 
youare. But, while there is that, there is also the strong 
and significant warning, ‘‘ Forget.” Though you may be 
guided by the past, you must not be the slaves of the past. 
There is no power for present-day problems, or for men 
trying to solve them in the endeavour merely to resuscitate 
the modes of the past. History is abundant with illus- 
trations. Men full of generous enthusiasm, like Arnold of 
Brescia and Rienzi, seeking to restore the splendid inde- 
pendence and glories of old Italy, failed because they 
imagined that if they could revive the Roman Senate 
they would revive the robustness and vigour of old Rome. 
There is a warning, therefore, from the past. “The 
weapons of war are perished.” You must go to the 
armoury of God for new weapons. You cannot expect 
that what suited the past will suit the present. You must 
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have that readiness of mind which a skilful workman has 
who says, “I carry on my work in the spirit of the past, 
I try that the work committed to my charge may expand 
harmoniously, and develop in the perfect pattern which 
the intention of the great architect of all first gave it; 
yet, at the same time, I must see that I blend the thought 
of the present with the spirit of the past, and form and 
fashion things in such a way as that, while I preserve the 
spirit of the past, I may minster to the true needs of the 
present.” 

And who, then, would be fittest for such things? Not 
the men, therefore, who are the slaves or the fanatics of the 
past, or the slaves or fanatics of the future. There are some 
who imagine that if a thing is old it is certain to succeed ; 
and there are others who think that if only they can prove 
novelty concerning a thing it must be infallible. Neither 
of these represents the position of those who feel that their 
call is to be a link between the past and the future. What 
we want is men who are charged with the spirit of the past, 
reverent towards it, trying to expand all their works accord- 
ing to its lines and suggestions, and full also of that vigorous 
and courageous spirit which knows how to live its own life 
to-day, and to speak the language of the nineteenth century. 
This spirit is still alive in the Church of England. That — 
large body of men in the Church of England—I venture to 
think it is the majority—which has always been most alive 
to its grave and wise thought, which has recognized its 
antiquity and its traditions from the past, and has recognized 
also its duties towards the future, has been a party strong 
enough to moderate and to stimulate the activities of those 
around them. I know that ,they are not popular; for, 
having climbed to a position where they can see both sides, 
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they cannot believe that light falls only on one side of the 
wall. They have looked, and they can see that the Church, 
like the goodly bough of the patriarch, spreads on both sides 
of the wall. They are content to be called Gallios, because 
they refuse to say that every new insignificance ought to be 
taken out of the judicious category of things indifferent in 
which the apostolic wisdom placed it. They are as the 
great sea that surrounds our shores, refreshingly cool in the 
days of the summer heat of controversy, and preserving a 
not unwelcome warmth in the days of religious winter and 
stagnation ; capable in their splendid reverence for the past, 
their quick wisdom for the present, and the greatness of 
their hope help to forward the future ; fit to stimulate, to 
moderate, and to breathe health into the counsels and 
decisions of our land. 

One word more. The third spirit that we want for 
bearing this responsibility is love. “Forget also thine own 
people and thy father’s house.” Wherein forget? Forget 
the past because your life is now mingled in another's, even 
in your Lord’s; because now, and henceforth, you are not 
your own. Another’s name is signed upon you, and to the 
work of that other your life must be consecrated. What is 
wanted here for us—for all, by whatever name they may be 
called, in Church or State—first and most, and last and 
best of all, is that the spirit with which we undertake the 
responsibilities which fall upon us shall be the spirit of 
those whose lives are merged in His, so that it is no longer 
“T, but Christ that liveth in me.” 

I need not speak of it more. But, brothers, gathered 
together for this season of consultation and deliberation, 
oh! far, far from all of us be the spirit which does not 
recognize that “if any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
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he is none of His,” for only when your souls are planted 
with His, His Spirit dominating yours, your life merged 
wholly in His, can you hope to achieve either by vigour of 
thought, strenuousness of will, or sagacity of counsel, any 
worthy or enduring end. And, if so, the precept goes out 
to-day, for this is the glorious bridal song of the Church, 
‘“‘Forget thine own people.” Forget your old selfishness ; 
forget your old prejudices; forget your old passions; 
forget the things that encumbered you in the days when 
you did not recognize the yoke of Christ. Remember the 
yoke which is yours ; remember the destiny to which you 
are called; remember the solemn opportunities which are 
placed within your command, and recognize that responsi- 
bility brings a benediction to the man whose heart is 
charged with the love of the Redeemer that bought him, 
baptized him, disciplined him, consecrated him to Him- 
self; and thus shall the benediction be truly ours; our 
life, the life of the Church, and the life of the nation 
will expand through such gatherings if His true Spirit 
abide in our midst. 

And you need not fear, You need not think that 
anxieties will press too heavily upon you. Girt with the 
power, and inspired by the presence of Him who is 
stronger than the strongest, who is the Life of our life in 
the Church, and the Life surely of our individual souls, we 
shall be strong to bear the burdens which may be put upon 
us. With joy and gladness shall we be brought into the 
palace of wisdom and love. A new glory shall possess the 
Church of Christ; because, when she is all-glorious within, 
the splendour of her raiment shall be visible to all eyes 
without. Then anxieties shall become powers to us. The 
children we thought would be burdens, shall become as 
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arrows in the hand of the giant; and those whom we 
measured to be the weakest amongst us—ourselves, whom 
we feel to be but stuttering and stumbling children in the 
councils of the elders—may yet be as fathers following 
those fathers whom God left with us for a while, and took 
when their work was done; and their children shall grow 
up and establish Christ’s kingdom in all lands, and make 
all their children’s children princes for His name through 
the length and breadth of the kingdom that He has 
redeemed. 
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‘fe answered and said, Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no hurt ; and the form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God.” —DAN. iii. 25. 


My theme is the story, of the victory of three men over 
fire. There is, a fascination in the story, and it is wise 
sometimes to ask what is the cause of the charm which 
invests certain scenes and stories. I think that generally 
it springs from the fact that we recognize in them some 
wide-reaching significances. We feel that it stands as the 
type of something larger. No matter how simple the scene, 
a whole law may be written within it, and the whole of life 
may be read there; as we might draw a picture of the 
philosopher watching the apple as it fell from the tree, 
and say “the whole law of the world is there ;” 
seeing children gathering flowers by an open grave, we 
might say “the whole mystery of life is there.” So I think 
it is with such a scene as this. We feel that it is far more 
than a story of the past. It has a far-reaching suggestive- 
ness. It represents an oft-repeated conflict. It stands as 
the picture of man in the face of the fierce elements 
which oppose him—man in his agony, man in his heroism, 


or, again, 


man, also, in his consolation. 
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It does not need much insight to perceive, one aspect 
of the universality of the story. Man and the fire—that 
is life. Alas! all too soon, we say, man is thrust into the 
fire of pain and suffering. The little child that winces in 
its little cradle—and you are not able to explain the 
reason why—is the child beginning to endure the first 
touch of the fire in physical pain. Watch him later, and 
he is thrust into the furnance of social life; the world- 
tests are before him, and it is for him to play his part. But 
if he does not—because he has some independence of spirit 
—see fit to bow down before the sleek’ conventionalities 
of the world, the world rises against him in its hot in- 
tolerance ; and it makes him pass through the fire of social 
ostracism. It makes him face the fiercest element, perhaps, 
that man in this world can face, the fiery furnace of the 
frowning world. Or, look later, and you find him standing 
amidst those fires which come not from the body, nor 
from his fellow-men, but from the inscrutable power of 
sorrow and death. The fierce fire has béen upon his 
home. What was once the garden of the Lord, the sweet 
home Eden, is now left as a desolate wilderness. 

We do not then ask for great insight to perceive that 
it is a picture of the world: man and the fire, that is 
life. But it does ask some insight, or, at least, if not some 
insight, some reflection, to perceive the other aspect of its 
universality. If man and the fire shall be described as life, 
man and the fire and the Divine presence walking with 
man in the fire—that is religion. It is something that we 
are given the power of perceiving a greater than man with 
man in the fire. Iask-you to look again at man in the 
fire. I take man first as an intellectual being. We often 
say, “‘ How sad it is to find that suffering does not belong 
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merely to men who can understand somewhat of its causes, 
but suffering befalls also the dumb creatures around us. 
Our pity goes out because of the sufferings of what we 
call ‘the lower creation’!” And yet, if we reflect, it is 
by reason of that very understanding which the beast do 
not possess that there comes an added keenness to human 
suffering. We are not as the beasts that perish, for we 
possess two things at least which distinguish us from them, 
and which give intensity to our pain. We have memory, 
and we have anticipation ; and out of these come fierce fires 
to increase our agony. Weare not as the beasts that perish. 
The smitten hound at your feet winces before the blow, but 
the moment the pain has passed he can wag his tail as 
before. On man the blow falls, and to memory it is a 
perpetual blow. When the grave is once opened at our 
feet it is open for ever. We have the power of recalling 
every loss. Memory, guided by affection, bids you go over 
the moment of sorrow again. Once more you hang in 
suspense over the bed where the feeble life is struggling 
to hold its own; once more you watch the gasping 
agony; once more you know the benumbed feeling of 
desolation; once more the bitter wounds, which sprung 
from the stupid words of men, rankle within your thoughts. 
You can go back, you can live it all again. The agony did 
not die at the moment when the first agony was inflicted. 
And if you have that power of recalling, you have also the 
power of anticipating. Pain, which comes to the sons 
of men, comes with an appeal to their consciousness. The 
beast suffers, but he makes no moan beyond the moment 
of suffering; but man can anticipate, and he knows that 
the pain which enters into his life to-day is te indication 
of something which is working there, and he lives in the 
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constant dread of its recurrence. Ah! from these two 
things, from memory and anticipation, there comes the 
agony of retrospect and the agony of suspense. We fear 
the sword which threatens to fall, We cannot live as the 
beasts of the field, which continue their browsing when one 
after another is led away to death. We must think. And 
we ask, Upon whom will the next blow descend? By the 
very law of our intellectual being we suffer more than the 
beasts. But would you part with it? Not for one instant 
would you do so. Though you know that the capacities 
with which you are endowed make you capable of the 
greater suffering, you will not forego the painful gifts. You 
will say, “‘I would not be as the beasts that perish ; give 
me the crown of suffering; give me the greater capacity of 
pain, if with it there comes the endowment that makes 
me greater than a beast.” You know that as each being 
approaches a more perfect state “a finer sense is given, 
to thrill with pleasure or to throb with pain.” It is pre- 
cisely as we grow in the scale of being that our power 
of suffering grows with it. We are reasonable beings, and 
because we are so, we suffer the more. And what then? I 
think I can see behind the sufferings which afflict humanity, 
something which is the witness of the Divine origin 
whence man sprang. These powers of anticipation, and 
of memory, enabling man to grasp, as it were, in one 
moment, the whole of his life past and to come, set him 
higher than the beasts that eat and die. In this capacity 
there is something Divine. In the very fire that afflicts him 
I see a form like unto the Son of God. 

Take man as a moral being. Here, again, look at 
the story. These men suffered because of their allegiance 
to a law higher than the law of self-preservation. “ Whether 
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it be right to hearken unto you more than unto God,” was 
the language of apostles. Duty commands us (so men in 
all ages have spoken); we must do right, though it mean 
death, because there is a law within which is imperious, 
paramount, predominating over the law of self-preservation. 
Why is it that a man who is conscientious must suffer? 
It is just because he is conscientious. He cannot demoralize 
himself, and the law within asserts itself and makes him face 
the greater pain. But this proclaims his greatness. He 
is the greater, because he is the witness to a law which 
is larger, truer, deeper than any of the outside laws which 
touch the physical world. 

In another way his sense of right makes him suffer. 
He cannot perhaps acquiesce in conventional standards: 
but he must do right though the world frown, because the 
Divine law within him is asserting itself over the law out- 
side. His suffering springs from this—his capacity to un- 
derstand the allegiance which he owes to the higher law. 
Here, again, in the very agony which comes to the soul 
where conscience rules, I see something which resembles 
the form of the Son of God. 

Take man as a spiritual being. Here, again, you 
find the same law. Men, in the history of religion, have 
exhibited what we may describe as a spiritual conscien- 
tiousness. There are things which, though not wrong, are 
wrong to them. The cause is within themselves. Others 
cannot understand. It is argued, “It is not wrong; it 
does not violate the Decalogue ;” “And yet,” the answer 
is, “I cannot do it.” He may be an exalted ascetic, he 
may be an exaggerated Puritan, but he stands and says, “I 
cannot do it; it is impossible for me to explain it to you, 
but to me it would be a violation of all I hold high and 
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most sacred.” That is to say, he has recognized something 
else. He has recognized a law of his being, which is 
deeper than the letter of the Decalogue; he has recog- 
nized that the law of his being is the law of spiritual pro- 
gress ; and he must move upwards. Whatever seems to 
him to drag him down is wrong for him, because hostile 
to his better life. He cries out with passionate cry against 
sins that afflict him. The world does not understand him. 
‘* Sins ! why, his life is stainless.” But he sees within. He 
sees—for his eyes are keen—the shadow of the wrong 
which waits upon certain actions. He sees the blot be- 
cause he is going upwards. He is grieved with anything 
which hinders the spiritual development of his being. Such 
things are to him hostile and hateful. He cannot yield to 
them. He realizes that his progress must be through pain. 
He cannot advance except through pain. What is he 
doing? Bearing witness to the Divine law which is within 
him—to that presence of the Son of God, which is seen 
most where the fire is fiercest. 

And why need we say all this, when there is at our 
hand the very revelation which we most want intellec- 
tually, morally, and spiritually? Stand with me for one 
moment here. Here is One whose life was amidst the. 
fire from its first step. We say all the flowers, all the 
sweetness, all the springtime of the world is here. Listen 
to His words; and as He speaks we can hear the birds 
singing in their sweet confidence, and see the flowers 
opening their bosoms to a sun which seems destined 
never to set. But, behold, it is a life of sweetness 
and purity entering into the fire. What agony is in His 
soul! “ Jesus knowing all things that were before Him” 
—with that law of anticipation all His agony is intensified, 
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Mark Him in His temptation; see the moral standard. 
“‘T cannot bow to circumstances or the tempter. I must 
worship God, and though the whole world be my gain 
I cannot go against the law within.” See Him again 
upon the cross, with the sensitiveness which makes Him 
alive to the least darkening of His Father’s face, and 
makes it an agony worse than the cross when He cries, 
“My God! My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Then I think that I see how true it is. Here is life; 
The Son of man and the fire. Here is faith and religion: 
the Son of man in the fire; but always revealing to men a 
form like unto the Son of God. 

Suffering, then, seems to me as Heaven’s subpcena, 
compelling men to bear witness to the Divine which is 
within, and underneath, to the eternal laws of right, and to 
the manifestation of a presence like unto the Son of God. 
“Suffering, then,” as Richter said, “is as a weight upon 
the diver’s head compelling him to go down into the 
deep place in crder that he may bring forth the pearls,” 
There is universality in sorrow. Every universal thing 
presupposes, as I imagine, some law of its universality. 
When the apple shall fall, or the grave shall be dug, we 
know that it means the law which prevails everywhere. 
But in the universal sorrow, time is ever the presence of 
one wearing a form like the Son of God. 

I ask you again to look at the story. Alas! suffering 
is the law; but what shall be the law by which a man shall 
pass through the fire, and the smell of fire shall not pass 
upon him? Is it not true that we see a fire around us 
every day, and man must enter into physical pain, social 
pain, the pain of loss or desolation? But how few 
there are who, having gone into the fire of life, come 
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out unsinged, untouched, the smell of fire not passing 
on them! Look at life. We say, Are men better for 
having lived? Are they not tainted so that you know 
that they have suffered? They have been singed in the 
fire. See this young man, with all his nobleness, all his 
love of honesty and high devotion to integrity. Look 
at him later. Is his word as clear as before? Is his 
heart as clean? Is he not already learning that it is politic 
to lower the high standard of his conduct? The fire is 
passing upon him. His honesty has been impaired ; if he 
does not do dishonest things, he is ready, at the bidding 
of ambition, of business, or gain, to alter his views and 
to become less robust in his intellectual integrity than 
he was before. The smell of the fire is upon him. Or, 
again, a man has gone into the fire of social life. He has 
found out the arts by which men climb, and he has 
become, not as he was before, strong, stalwart, and upright, 
but now obsequious to the powerful, and oh! so hard to 
the poor. The smell of the fire,is upon him. Or, see 
again, man in the fire of affliction. Here is one who has 
lost his capacity for feeling. He has suffered, and he has 
said to himself, ‘‘Hardnesss and indifference are forces 
which put an armour between me and the wounds of fate.” 
Here is another man. The jibe is upon his tongue, and 
the cynical expression upon his eyes. He has suffered and 
become a poor cynic, deriding the existence of all those 
sweet and beautiful things which were as the flower and the 
fragrance of life. Or, if he has not fallen thus, he has fallen 
into morbidness and given himself up to the past, and 
hangs over the empty grave, so sentimentally does the 
brooding memory of his sorrows take possession of him, 
You cannot draw near to such men, They have robed 
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themselves in the black veil of their own misfortunes ; they 
have isolated themselves from the sympathies of the world. 
These are the men upon whom the smell of the fire has 
passed, 

But how noble and great seem the few souls that pass 
through the fire and come forth unharmed ! They are the 
men who held their own in the battle! They have passed 
through the temptations of life and have emerged victorious. 
They have not lost their integrity, nor hardened or blunted 
the sensibilities of their sympathy. They have been brave, 
and they have learned to suffer without complaining. 
These are the souls of whom we say that they have gone 
through the fire and the fire has not kindled upon them. 
We draw near and know that the fire which has injured 
baser souls has but purified them. You ask, ‘ What 
is the law? Give us the secret of it, and of the fourth 
man in the fire. Tell me by what charm I shall pass 
through the fire and the fire shall have no power over 
” TI say, look at the story. 

In every universal thing there is some law. The men 
at whose side the Son of God walks, who are trium- 
phant over the fierceness of the flame, are the men who 
have had a victory previous to that. Their victory over 
the fire was preceded by their victory over the multitude. 
They would not bow down, and, being victorious in their 
refusal to bow down before the sleek conventionalisms of 
life, they are the victors when the supreme agony comes. 
But we must go back further. Who are the men who 
have been strong against the world, able to stand when 
the multitude fall? The men who have first been victors 
over themselves. These men who were victorious over 
the world, and would not bow before the image of gold, 


me, 
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were the men who, in the earlier part of their career, 
had mastered themselves. To those about them they 
had said, “The luxuries of this place, its attractions and 
its seductions, we feel to be dangerous to the law of 
our manhood, and the law of the Divine life within us ; 
give us, therefore, plain fare; feed us not with the king’s 
dainties.” What is this? It is the triumph over self. 
The man who has been victorious over self is the man 
who is victorious over the world, and the man who is 
victorious over the world is victorious over the fire which 
is in the world. ‘That is the law. 

We can see the truth of that law? It is written every- 
where. Read what men of wisdom are saying in your midst 
concerning the storage of life-power. The man who has 
resisted indulgence is the man who has stored up the powers 
of life. When desire comes, he is strong to stand against it ; 
from that fire, because he has prepared himself for it, he 
emerges victorious, It is the same in social life. See those. 
two scenes written in the story of our own marine. The 
day when the men of the WVorthjieet ran, heedless of the 
cries of women and children, to seize upon the boats for 
themselves, there was a scene not only of disorder but of 
disgrace. Contrast that with another scene on the coast 
of Africa, when our men stood upon the sinking ship 
without a bitter thought, and without a murmur on their 
lips, while the women and children were marshalled safely 
to the boats, and then went down to death in the deep 
orderly as in battle array. What is the difference? The 
difference is just that of which I speak. The men of the 
Northfleet had never learned victory over self; the men 
of the Birkenhead had learned self-control. We talk of 


crises bringing about disaster. Crises only bring about 
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this: the proof of men’s capacity to stand in the hour 
which tests them. It is precisely because they are prepared 
beforehand, that when the crisis comes it reveals the glory 
and strength of self-control, or, on the other hand, the utter 
shameful weakness of those who have never learned that 
lesson. The law is exemplified in this Divine history. 
The men were strong, and upon them the fire had no 
power, who had first subdued the fires of passion within 
their own breasts. 

But you will say, “ This is only the duty of self-control, 
and that duty has been taught in every land.” That is true. 
The faith of the Buddhist was faith in self-control. To 
him the aim of life was to get rid of the power of these 
tormenting flames of desire, and then to be at rest; the 
way to salvation is through self-control. ‘The carpenter 
fashions the wood, the smith fashions the iron, the wise 
man fashions himself.” The duty is recognized by the 
wisdom of men who think. The law by which this victory 
is won is in a measure the law of self-control. 

But, if I am not mistaken, when you have discovered a 
law you are very far from having discovered all you need. 
It is easy to see the law, but it is not always easy to put 
the law into operation, You may know the law of your 
machinery, but you know perfectly well your machine will 
not work if it be surrounded with too hot an atmosphere. 
You may know the power of water, but it is only in move- 
ment that water shows its power. And when I say the law 
of this victory is the law of selfcontrol, I want to go behind 
that, and ask, What force is at work? Law is only the 
sequence of cause and effect, but the power which generates 
it is behind it, and I want to get at that power. In the midst 
of that fire there was revealed a fourth figure, and His form 
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was like unto the Son of God. In the midst of the fire was 
the Divine presence. Do you suppose for one moment 
that that Divine presence was only with them in that hour 
of crisis? Do you read history so lamely as to imagine 
that only in that supreme moment the Divine Son of 
God stood beside them? I do not read it so. The 
Divine presence, not indeed seen of others, was yet with 
them when they said, “We will not bow down.” The 
Divine presence was with them when they said in their 
first trial, ‘We will not corrupt ourselves with these 
dainties of the court.” That is to say, again, the motive 
force was the Divine energy, the Divine life, the Divine 
presence. The law of success is self-control, but the 
power by which self-control can be achieved is the power 
which comes from God alone. Though up to a point 
you may learn self-control, the absolute and complete 
entire victory of a man over himself is only a divinely- 
given thing. 

And this truth answers two questions. On the one side, 
it meets the difficulty: How can men be declared to be 
equal in the race of life when self-control to one is easy 
and to another difficult? The answer surely lies here: 
We say the law of success is self-control; but the power to 
make the law effective is in the Divine presence. Every 
true victory which man has achieved is the victory of the 
Divine, for God works also in the hearts and lives of those 
who know not, and recognize not, His working. This is 
faith, then? Certainly it is faith. Life has little meaning 
unless I recognize that wherever the fire is kindled, there 
the Divine presence is also. To recognize that is the part 
of faith; to work and live by that is the power of faith; 
to go through life with that at our side is the victory of 
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faith. “Who through faith overcame,” is the language 
of the sacred writer, when speaking of those who were 
thrust into the fierce fires of life. They knew that every 
law which was given to them of God was a law which 
the Divine power was near to enable them to live by. 
Surely that is what we mean by religion. Here we touch 
that which is deepest, highest, and most needful, for we 
recognize that there is no life in which victory is assured, 
save in the presence of the Lord. 

But there is a second question which this truth can 
answer. We are called upon to suffer in the world, and 
who will unriddle its pain? The pain is given that the 
Divine may be made manifest. The world upon which the 
cross was raised was created the world of suffering. The 
cross was to be the symbol of its agony, and the symbol 
of the Divine presence also. It is in the fire and in the 
pain that the Divine presence is revealed. In this lies 
the glory of suffering. As we suffer, the presence of God 
may be seen. We feel that the powers within us are not 
equal to the conflict of life, not strong enough to battle 
against the passions within us, not courageous enough to 
face the temptations of the world, not trained enough to 
bear the fire, the fierce fire, of life’s supremest agony; yet 
we can only look up with appealing eyes, and with prayerful 
and trustful hearts, to that Divine presence whose love is 
imperishable. But we can do more. We, even we, can 
manifest Him and His power. If we stand in the evil day, 
‘‘and, having done all, still stand,” we shall be able to 
come forth from the fire unhurt, without having even the 
smell of fire upon us. 

It is well then to recognize,'as our Master did, the material 
laws around us, and to urge upon all reverence for the 
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physical laws by which life is regulated. But we must go 
higher and say, ‘‘ The law by which victory in life is to be 
achieved is the law of self-control.” And yet higher still we 
may go, and find the inspiration of our life in the revelation 
of the Divine presence, of “God with us.” Oh! here lies 
the charm, and here the courage for the soul of man. Tell 
me that I have to struggle, that I have to win the victory 
for myself, and I shall be appalled ; the thought of my many 
passions will petrify my efforts and turn my powers into 
stone ; but, when you say God is with me, a sword is put 
into my trembling hand and the blow dealt is in the name 
of God. He has nerved my hand, He has covered my head 
in the day of battle. Is not this love with us still? Do we 
preach the gospel of an absent God? Here is the law of 
self-conquest ; but here is also the inspiring thought, that 
you are never left alone, that in its fiercest fires the Divine 
presence moves with you. There is courage, there is hope, 
there is guarantee of victory. 

Be it ours to take these principles into our own lives, 
asking, ‘‘ What can we do in this world? Desires are often 
vagrant. Life and time are tempered by no settled rule 
and no high observance. One day succeeds another in the 
round of empty pleasure. No guiding principle is at work. 
Let us take up life seriously. Let us cultivate self-control — 
as a protest against the frivolity of life which destroys the 
heart, against the sensuality of life which corrupts the con- 
science, against the intellectual dishonesty which disturbs 
the pure vision of what life ought to be. As we do this 
we shall not be alone. He who wore our nature walked 
before us in the ways of suffering. He went into the flame 
for our sake. He who has known the fire will not leave 
us alone in the fire. When the fire shall kindle upon us 
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He will be with us. When we go through the waters He 
will be nigh. No power shall be able to hurt us, because 
the Divine power of God, who is a consuming fire, is burn- 
ing within us to consume all that is base; and all the fires 
of the world and the wicked one cannot avail to hurt us 
one whit. 
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“And this shall be a sign unto you ; Ye shall find the Babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.”—LuKE ii. 12. 


In this sign there is nothing striking or extraordinary. A 
child, wrapped in the usual clothing of the new-born child, 
differing only from other children in being worse clad and 
worse housed—this is the sign which the angel gives to 
the shepherds by which they may recognize their Saviour, 
Christ the Lord. 

It is a strange sign when compared with the past of 
Judah; it is bald and commonplace compared with the 
blazing lamp of Abraham, the fiery pillar of Israel, the 
cloven waters before Elisha, the angel captain before 
Jericho. But it is in its strangeness we see its fitness ; in 
its simplicity we see its force to betoken to these shepherds 
the character of the reign of King Messiah, and to be 
an everlasting sign to after-ages of the kingdom which had 
its beginning at Bethlehem. For just as the whole structure 
of the flower lies enfolded in the bud, or the history of a 
plant be read in its tiniest first tender green leaf, so may 
we read in this chosen sign, in the Babe at Bethlehem, the 
features of the wondrous faith which now brightens all 
Christendom, and the forecast of that life which is the 
wonder of the world. 
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Nor are we leaving the lines of the past in thus pro- 
jecting this section of the Gospel on the page of after- 
history. In the signs of earlier days, besides the features 
of wonder which to the recipient formed the guarantee of 
fulfilment, there often slumbered the prophecy of things 
to come. Thus in the unconsumed bush there was the 
prediction of the indestructibility of that dry and leafless 
people who were in the furnace of Egyptian bondage. 
In the fleece upon which the dewdrops rested when the 
ground was parched, there was the token of the freshness 
and vigour of the people who were baptized with morning 
drops of heaven in the midst of the exhausted energies of 
other nations; and in the changed sign was the token 
that though enemies multitudinous as the dew should 
encamp around Israel, yet the Lord could preserve the lot 
of their inheritance unstained by the invader. And when 
the shadow returned upon the sundial of Ahaz, could mind 
conceive a more appropriate emblem of the restored years 
which brought Hezekiah’s life back once more towards the 
meridian of his days ? : 

And so here, in the token to the shepherds, we may 
trace the forecast of what was to come, and read the features 
of the religion of the Saviour in this sign—the Babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger. In it we may 
detect the forecast of the extent, the character, the sphere, 
the principle of our faith. 

I. For if we accept this as the sign, it was a sign which 
would be universally intelligible. 

In every land the face of childhood was to be seen. In 
the rude northern regions the mother sang her babe to rest ; 
amid the savage superstitions of the British Isles she cowered 
to save her infant from the grasp of the Druid priest; in the 
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voluptuous air and fragrant gardens of the East the children 
of the wealthy and the powerful roamed; in the proud 
households of Rome, in every rank where power or where 
poverty reigned, childhood appealed to the love or the pity 
of mankind. It needed no elaborate explanation; it was 
fitted to be a universal symbol. All could understand the 
sign of the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in 
a manger. 

And in this it was a fitting emblem for a religion whose 
benefits and whose order was to be universal. 

From the days when the commission to evangelize was 
given—nay, even earlier—the sentence was pronounced 
which broke down every barrier of exclusiveness. It knew 
no distinctions of rank or of race. The privilege of the 
Jew, the wisdom of the Greek, the power of the Roman, 
weighed as nothing to a faith whose commission was, ‘‘ Go 
ye and preach the gospel to every creature ;” whose origin 
was, ‘‘ God so loved the world ;” and whose law of progress 
was, ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free.” I see the pioneers of that glorious faith go 
forth from Jerusalem; I see them teaching the barbarous 
people of Malta with as much readiness as the intellectual 
Greek, the wealthy Corinthian, or the powerful Roman. 
The apostle pleads as earnestly with the few women at 
the river-side as in the midst of Mars’ Hill, as among the 
influential of his fellow-countrymen at Rome. Philemon is 
as much his care as Publius; and Timothy as Sergius 
Paulus or Agrippa. Their commission is universal, as was 
the benefit of that faith which proclaimed that the grace of 
God appeared to every man. God was not the God of the 
Jew only, but also of the Gentile ; He wasa Father, who was 
not Father of the few, but was God and Father ofall. The 
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Redeemer died not for a privileged class, but tasted death 
for every man. The Divine Spirit was to be poured forth 
upon all flesh. 

And just as the gospel thus proclaimed that its benefits, 
like the Divine benefits of sun and rain, were for all the 
world, so did the religion of Christ prove itself fitted for all. 

The wonder of this will appear if we allow our minds 
not only to survey the varieties of race, character, culture, 
and civilization ; but also send them back up the stream of 
time and see mankind through changing scenes of revolu- 
tion and progress during the centuries of gospel light, and 
collect from this double view all the wondrous diversities of 
character, thought, habit, custom, race, and creed ; and then 
remember that Christianity has adapted herself to every form 
of civilization. 

And in this she stands alone. All the systems of the 
ancient world “were limited in their design and local in 
their range ;” they could not adapt themselves to the needs 
of other people. The intellectual subtleties of the Brahmin 
would never satisfy the practical understanding of the 
Western. The wild orgies and coarser cruelties of the 
Druid and the Celt would never be accepted by the cul- 
tured mind of Greece. The Roman ridiculed the deity of . 
Egypt, and the Egyptian despised, or affected to despise, the 
religion of Rome. 

But among all these races the apostles preached, and 
in all these lands the faith was received. The heralds of 
the gospel were welcomed by the wild enthusiasm of the 
Galatian, with affectionate and hearty faith at Philippi, 
with intelligent candour at Berea, and with ready obedience 
at Rome. ‘They disputed with the Greeks ; they penetrated 
the tribes of Gaul; they crossed the mountains of India. 
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“They discoursed as freely and effectively in tents of 
wandering tribes as in the schools and temples of the 
land of Egypt. Though century after century expired, 
the gospel showed no symptom of decay or imbecility ; it 
was adapted, as at first, to the necessities of every climate, 
to the temperament of every race, and all the varied phases 
of society.” ‘‘' Though ”—was the triumphant challenge of 
- Chrysostom—* though thou shouldest journey to the Augean 
and the British Isles—though thou sail to the Euxine and 
Southern quarters—thou shouldest hear all men everywhere 
discoursing out of the Scriptures with another voice indeed, 
but not with another faith and with a different tongue, but 
with an according judgment.”. Nor is the challenge less 
true to-day. The lapse of centuries, the changes which 
have passed upon nation and races, have not rendered them 
unfit for the gospel—still are its teachings suited to universal 
mankind. Let us hear one who has a right to speak. 

“ Here again,” writes Sir Bartle Frere, “‘ India will help 
us. You have there a great civilized population, four times 
as numerous as that of Christian America 3 as numerous as 
all the populations of Europe, excluding Russia. ‘They are 
quite as advanced in the arts of social life. . . . I may say 
more advanced than were the populations of Europe in the 
time of our grandfathers, before the great French Revolution 
and the outburst of modern mechanical invention. They 
have practically had nothing to do with Christianity till 
within the last half-century. But every other religion in the 
world is there, and has been long represented on the grandest 
scale—idolatries more varied than the popular superstitions 
of Greece or Rome; a full third of all the Muhammedans 
in the world, and every form of esoteric religion, philoso- 
phies, mysterious and secret creeds without end. How 
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does Christianity fare in the face of all these powers of the 
air? Is it forced to give way? Is it silent, inoperative ? 
Is it powerless or put to shame ? 

“T speak simply as to matters of experience and obser- 
vation and not of opinion ; just as a Roman prefect might 
have reported to Trajan or to Antonines ; and I assure you 
that, whatever you may hear to the contrary, the teaching 
of Christianity among one hundred and sixty millions of 
civilized, industrious Hindoos and Muhammedans, is effect- 
ing changes, moral, social, and political, which for extent 
and rapidity of effect, are far more extraordinary than 
anything you or your fathers have witnessed in modern 
Europe.” 

And thus the voice of past and present proclaims 
Christianity to be fitted to every race and clime. She is 
as the cathedral of all time, she offers an asylum to every 
race ; and in this she makes good her claim to be a faith for 
all, Neither wisdom, nor speculation, nor law, nor loveliness, 
nor melody could ease the heart. There was a weight which 
did not come from the baffled understanding, but from the 
burdened conscience, and the spirit grieved and wearied 
with the bondage of sin. This Christianity touched. Here 
all men were alike, and that was a gospel to all which pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ Through this Man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins.” Thus the sign was vindicated in a 
gospel which was universal, offering its benefits to all, 
suiting the common needs of all, and receiving the homage 
of all. 

II. But the sign here given presents another feature—it 
predicts the character of the religion. 

When we remember the features of that religious cha- 
racter which Christ came to form, no more suitable emblem 
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than this of the “Child” could be found. It was, indeed, 
in set terms that He so defined the condition of citizenship 
in that kingdom which He came to establish: “‘ Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” And as this was 
the character Christ proclaimed, so was it the very one 
which the then world most needed. 

For the world was growing old. The world of wisdom was 
exhausted. Wearily philosopher after philosopher had spun 
his web of speculations to find that the next comer tore 
them into shreds, till philosophy became more a pastime 
than a pursuit. The world by wisdom knew not God. 

The world of religion was growing old. The old creeds 
were worn threadbare. The phrases which once on other 
lips, perchance, had some noble meaning, were now but the 
feeble and meaningless utterances of charlatans. Even the 
grand code which once made the faith of the Jew great and 
noble in the world was decaying and waxing old, and ready 
to vanish away. 

The world of politics was growing old. The days of 
vigorous and independent statesmanship were gone, and 
the spirit of a nobler thirst for freedom had not yet 
come. 

The one thing which the world needed was the restora- 
tion of the child-heart. This the Saviour taught. He showed 
that the restless, craving, anxious, covetous spirit which 
possessed mankind was one which withered every good 
emotion and higher desire into premature old age; that 
a man’s life consisted not in the abundance of the things 
which he possessed; that there was no need for this spirit 
of care and avarice ; for that men had a Father in heaven, 
who had made all things beautiful and glad; that the flowers 
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were clad in richer robes than the wealth of Solomon could 
purchase, and the birds fed with more certain care than all 
man’s eager contrivings could command ; and thus, that as 
far as this life was concerned, men might live with the happy 
trustfulness of children who felt that their Father knew that 
they had need of these things. 

But He taught them more. He showed that the 
greatest among men were those who were converted into 
the fullest spiritual recognition of their heavenly Father, 
and had become as little children. They had sought for 
supremacy in the wrong way ; they had grasped after power, 
and had found it a tyranny even to the tyrant; they had 
sought to elevate themselves, and in doing so they had 
fallen only lower. The remedy was in ceasing from this, in 
submitting that they might sway; in stooping that they 
might rise ; in becoming as little children. 

And thus the token of His religion expressed a truth not 
only greater, but of a higher order than the truths which 
others creeds lamely groped for. The efforts of some re- 
ligions were directed to the task of raising man above his 
manhood. Christ teaches man to go back to the fountain of 
his manhood. Just as the god of the pagan was too often 
man deified, so the God of the Christian is God Incarnate. . 
And the features of the religion are in harmony with the 
doctrines laid down. Whereas other creeds place before 
men the desirability of being more than men, this places 
before us the duty of being men, and in order to this 
to become docile, simple, guileless as children. Thus 
alone will freshness and new interest enter into life. 
Thus alone shall we have the true knowledge of His will 
and His Word. Thus alone comes true victory over our- 
selves and the world, 
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Nor is this truth in religion to be accounted as a transient 
sentiment. It is only carrying into the region of spirit that 
- which we adopt in the realm of science. True science listens 
to Nature’s voice, observes her acts, classifies, harmonizes, 
discovers, and so rules and uses her forces. False science, 
destitute of the wisdom which dutiful obedience wins, strives 
to yoke Nature’s powers to its chariot, and only perishes in 
the attempt. What the charlatan in science is, the self- 
sufficient, the proud, the natural man is in religion. He will 
not submit to be taught; he forms his theories and then 
forces the words of his Teacher to fit his mould, and the 
end is confusion and despair, The earnest man is content 
to wait and learn. He will sit as a child at his Father’s feet 
and listen and obey, and the powers of life one by one are 
in his hands. He obeys that he may know; the mountains 
are moved into the sea; all things are possible to him that 
believeth. His Father’s words are real words to him; His 
promises true, and victory is His. The passions, the temp- 
tations, the, cares, the anxieties, the sorrows of life, these 
wild beasts which wear and haunt the heart—the leopard of 
selfish pleasure, the lion of ambition, the wolf of avarice—are 
vanquished by him. Their nature is transformed, Ambition 
becomes the ambition of doing a Father’s will ; the lion eats 
straw like the ox; the cow and the bear feed together; and 
all are under the control and at the bidding of the changed 
nature—“a little child shall lead them.” 

III, Itisa sign which, as compared with others, is common- 
place. It would have harmonized with the previous expec- 
tations of these shepherds had some stately and celestial 
token accompanied the infant Saviour; but the ordinary 
and commonplace was chosen; and these, it must be 
admitted, harmonize with the religion which was developed 
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by the Nazarene. There is no straining after grandeur. 
He submits to be girded. Too often in the history of 
mankind religion has been confounded with the mar-— 
vellous. The tokens of piety are looked for in extra- 
ordinary power or uncommon conduct. It is true that 
there were signs and infallible proofs afforded by Jesus 
and His apostles, but these were carefully distinguished 
from religion. Nor was this distinction uncalled for. 
The age was full of the false and unhealthy craving for the 
wonderful. ‘The Pharisee, unable to detect the tokens of a 
heavenly atmosphere of pure and holy thought diffused 
by Jesus, demanded of Him a sign from heaven. The 
king’s earnest wish to see Jesus was prompted by the hope 
that he would see some miracle done by Him. Wishes 
and expectations such as these, born of an irreligious spirit, 
Christ refused to gratify. It was an evil and adulterous 
generation that sought after a sign, And though He 
appealed to the works that He had done in the Father’s 
name, yet He placed them as arguments for the acceptance 
of those who were incapable of appreciating the arguments 
of a simple and godly life. “Though ye believe not 
Me, yet believe the works.” This stern setting aside of 
the immoral craving after the wonderful in religion, and 
mistaking the extraordinary for the excellent, fitted the 
life-teaching of Him who made not the angel-choir, nor 
the star, but the simplicity of childhood, the sign of 
recognition. 

And in this, the religion of Christ opened a new vein in 
the religious notions of mankind. In other creeds the stress 
was laid on the thing done. In Christ’s teaching, not the 
greatness of the act, but the goodness ; not the performance, 
but the motive and spirit, were to be the true measure, To 
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the Jew, the most religious man was the man who was 
most punctilious in ritual and scrupulous in ceremonial. 
To the Greek, the cultured intelligence saw in all beauty 
and art the divine so exclusively, that the simpler acts 
of life were divorced for the idea of religion. Elaborate 
ceremonials, fatiguing pilgrimages, brilliant eccentricities, 
conspicuous services in religion, eminent abilities,—these 
then as to-day struck men as the marks of more than ordi- 
nary piety; but against so unjust a conception the whole 
force of Christianity protested. A man might be eloquent 
—a man might be attended with enormous evangelistic 
success—a man might perform prodigies in the cause of 
Christ ; but if he lacked the one motive and principle of 
religion, he was nothing but sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. True religion, on the contrary, consisted in the 
ready heart and ready hand, and was to be seen in the 
simple and the unrecorded act of love. The giving of a 
glass of cold water, the visiting the sick, the comforting the 
sorrowing, the working with busy hands in the place which 
the Father of all had assigned,—in acts obscure and unnoted 
as these the spirit of religion could find as much scope and 
as much delight as in the more ostentatious deeds of re- 
ligionists. It is true that later ages saw the revival of that 
morbid craving for acts of eccentric and senseless self- 
exalting; but this was the outflow of the feebleness of 
human nature, not the product of the gospel spirit. The 
act of Simon Stylites was at variance with the genius of 
Christianity, just as truly as the self-immolation of the 
Gentoo, and the degraded self-torture of the Indian Fakeer. 
These might strike the crowd as eminently holy men be- 
cause of their unusual performances; but the sign of the 
Child in the manger may serve to remind us that true 
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religion can flourish without the stimulus of novelties or 
religious excitements—that that indeed is the truest, because 
the most sustained religion, that can be religious without 
being conspicuous. 

By this teaching the ordinary acts of life became 
dignified. The light of heaven, which was supposed to 
linger only upon the brows of the exalted of the earth, is to 
be seen hovering like a protecting pillar of cloud over the 
head of the lowest ; and thus it is that religion, instead of 
straining to do violence to nature by dragging men out of 
their spheres of life, elevates simultaneously every action 
into the clear and pure atmosphere of heavenliness, be- 
comes a power in every class, and an emancipating prin- 
ciple in every class. It was a power, making men satisfied 
that the most religious thing they could do was to abide 
where they were called. It was an emancipating principle, 
for those who received it need seek some supply of super- 
fluous merit from those who were supposed to be engaged 
in work more sacred than theirs. They were set free from 
that gloomy growth of vicarious religionism, which like a 
manchineel tree withered every blade that sheltered beneath 
its boughs. Thus emancipated from the thraldom of a false 
conception, a lustre fell about the humblest toil ; they need 
not shrink from any toil as though it were profane or secular, 
The stupendous is not necessary to the religious. In the 
manger at Bethlehem there were no such trappings of life, 
nor other gilded tokens of religious pomp. The simplest 
work is work for Christ. He is to be met in the lowliest 
lot; to do a kindness to the feeblest is to do it to Him, 
To him who, with the love of God and man, for the Re- 
deemer’s sake, does his duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call—even to him light has come; 
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into his life a harmony and a music will fall, and his days 
move onward in unison with the song of “ Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” 

IV. But the sign suggests a further feature. The 
religion of Christ has yet another marked characteristic. 
Not only does it proclaim blessings to all, not only does 
it teach contentment to all by consecrating the simplest 
and most prosaic toil; not only does it revive the bloom 
of childhood upon the withered cheek of age ; but it shows 
the way of life to be through the vale of humiliation. It 
has its baptism by water, proclaiming the newness of life, 
the child-heart given back to man; but it has its baptism 
by blood and by flame. Its disciples are not baptized into 
Christ’s life alone, but also into His death. And the token 
of this is written at His very birth. The little Babe at 
Bethlehem may proclaim other features of the faith He 
came to teach; but none more distinctly than this the 
feature of humiliation and sacrifice. The life of Him who 
had not where to lay His head fitly begins in the cave or 
outhouse, where His first breath is drawn, because there 
was no room in the inn. The forecast of His life is here. 
He is despised and rejected of man. 

And the feature is reflected throughout the history of 
His religion. The first teachers were humiliated and cast 
out ; they were the filth and offscouring of all things—a 
spectacle to men and angels. In every city bonds and 
imprisonment awaited them. ‘ All,” was the witness of 
one of them—‘“ all who live godly in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution.” 

And in these—suffering for those to whom they tell of 
endless joy, labouring for those whom they point to 
eternal rest, dying for those to whom they are the heralds 
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of everiasting life—we see the truth of this prophecy of the 
manger. And still, among these who so labour, suffer, and 
devote themselves for His sake to man—among those who 
seek not to save their lives, but are ready to spend and be 
spent in thought and life, in wealth and blood for Him, 
are to be found the choicest witnesses to the supremacy 
and-the vitality of the faith. 

For religion, like nature, has her artists and her scientists. 
There are her sons who examine her teaching, explore her 
past, explain her dogmas, vindicate her creed, elaborate 
her evidences: Justin Martyr defending her frontiers ; 
Origen and Jerome setting up her bulwarks; Athanasius 
and Luther asserting her doctrines and rebuking the venality 
of her sons; Pascal and Butler, Lightfoot and Mozley, mar- 
shalling her evidences and establishing her claims. These 
are her scientists ; but she has artists also—those who paint 
out her precepts in glowing colours on the widespread 
canvas of devoted lives. 

And just as the artist is greater than the scientist, 
because he does what the other only discovers might be 
done—because he reflects nature while the other under- 
stands her; so must a higher place be assigned to those 
who are living reflections of the life and teaching of Christ, 
than to those who only defend, elucidate, and develop it. 
For these are living proofs—ay, are dying proofs—more 
eloquent than all that orators have spoken, more convinc- 
ing than all that her apologists have written; for in these 
the succession of sacrifice and devotion is preserved, and 
the sign of the manger maintained. 

This is a sign! Often upon the hearts of Christians 
there comes a feeling of sadness which moves in harmony 
with the cry that ‘once more the world is growing old.” 
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Like the Church of old we echo the wail, as landmark 
after landmark seems submerged by the invading flood. 
Ruthless men incapable of understanding the higher forms 
of religious thought—to whom the deep, unspoken voices 
of nature appeal in vain; who turn the soil and say, 
“Here’s nature, where is God?”—who defy the logic of 
the head, and dishonour the nobler and purer logic of 
the heart ; who demand a mathematical proof that God is 
Love—come in upon our sanctuary like a flood, and with 
the relentless logic of brute force cut down the carved work 
with axes and hammers, till we are prone to say with the 
Church of old, “ We see not our tokens. There is not one 
prophet more.” The bright morning of Christendom, we 
say, is long past. Her meridian is crossed, and shadows 
of her eventide are stretched out. Where are our tokens ? 

The answer is—Here all around us are our prophets and 
our tokens. This shall still be a sign, The guilelessness 
and the heroism of simple Christian lives and characters 
labouring in obscurity, in poverty and loneliness, this shall 
be a sign. In courts and alleys, in the gloomy quarters 
of great cities, from which the plethora of wealth has 
withdrawn to leave the paralysis of want and disease behind 
—in lone attics and dismal cellars are simple, faith-keeping 
men and women, who trust that God is Love indeed, who 
keep the child-heart green within them, and can tell you 
of the goodness of a God that has never failed them, of 
the love cf a Saviour who has redeemed them, of a Spirit 
who has been the constant Paraclete of their shadowed 
lives. 

This shall be a sign. Among these haunts of misery 
and lonely faith, in the midst of appalling and surrounding 
vice and squalor, go men, gentle as children, with strong 
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heroic hearts, ready to die, labouring for the humanity 
sunk thus low. No praise waits on their labours, no reward 
brightens their days; but they are signs that the golden 
circlet of God’s love still clasps the world. 

This shall ke a sign. We are tempted to find fault 
with Christianity. We ask what has become of her early 
power. The way to revive that power is to return to the 
manger, and read again the lessons it teaches. The Church 
grows weak when she turns from this sign. When she 
strives to grasp power, and seeks the great rather than 
the good, her course will be storm-impeded, erratic and 
tempestuous ; but when she so learns the spirit of her 
earliest lessons, when she stands and waits her Father’s 
will, when she minds not high things, but condescends to 
men of low estate, then will the vision of her youth rush 
back upon her, then will the wilderness blossom as the 
rose, the valley of Achor be her door of hope; she shall 
sing as in the days of her youth; the earth shall answer 
to her cry, and the heaven be responsive to the earth, 
and God to the heaven, and the signs and. wonders will 
once more be wrought by the Name of the Holy Child 
Jesus. 








Peco! WITHOUT A SEAM, 


“* Now the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 
They said therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be,”—JOHN xix. 23, 24. 


We have no difficulty in ascertaining the primary reason 
why the evangelist recorded these words. ‘The incident in 
itself may appear to be trivial, but to the evangelist it 
had a real interest. He had read in Old Testament 
prophecies, in a psalm which he believed to apply to 
the Messiah, that enemies would part His garments 
among them, and cast lots upon His vesture. He 
alludes to the prediction, and he records also the fact 
which led to its fulfilment. At the time when Christ 
was crucified, the Roman soldiery, hardened by long 
custom to scenes of violence, thought rather about the 
spoil than about the Sufferer, and were intent upon appro- 
priating His raiment amongst themselves. They divided 
some portion of it, share by share ; but when they came to 
His coat or under-tunic, they observed that it was somewhat 
singularly made: it was woven from the top throughout. 
They felt that it would be a pity to divide it, and they 
determined therefore to adopt another method of partition : 
they would ‘cast lots for it, whose it should be.” This 
H—17 
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one circumstance it was which led to the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Now, this may seem to us, who read it 
eighteen centuries afterwards, to be but a small matter ‘ 
but its presence in the story shows that the evangelist 
was careful in his record of even the minutest details. 
Animated as he was by one earnest desire to commend 
Christian truth to those for whom he wrote, he thought 
nothing unworthy his notice which would add to the 
confirmation or elucidation of the narrative. And is it 
not singular that the very evangelist who soars to the 
loftiest heights of Christian truth, and fathoms its profoundest 
depths, should yet have laid stress upon so trivial a historical 
fact? Does it not remind us that every fact has its 
value, and contributes something to the historical basis on 
which our conclusions rest ? 

But it was not simply for prophetic reasons that St. 
John recorded this incident. The historian knows full 
well that it is in a careful attention to details that the 
vividness and lifelikeness of his. narrative consists. These 
small points, trifling in themselves, are they which give 
graphic force to a story, They serve to bring more 
vividly before our minds the scenes which are delineated. 
They put blood into the cheeks of the characters which 
are portrayed, and the whole picture begins to glow with 
lifelikeness. Around the cross every group of characters 
is distinctly seen. We can note the proud Pharisee 
hurling bitter mockery at the Saviour; we can catch the 
cries of the curious and eager crowd; we can mark the 
stolid indifference of the Roman soldiery ; we can behold 
the sadness and the tears of the few faithful followers who 
remained with Jesus to the last. And as we look upon 
it intently, we begin to feel that there is something in the 
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picture with which we are strangely familiar. Just as in 
our ordinary life we are sometimes struck with the feeling, 
“T have been here before,” so in gazing upon that picture 
of Christ on Calvary we become aware of the fact that 
this is no new and unfamiliar scene. We see that in its 
general features it does not belong to Calvary alone. It is 
a scene which has been reproduced in the history of the 
Christian Church during eighteen centuries. For eighteen 
hundred years Jesus Christ has from time to time been 
put to open shame before men. Still as on that day 
there have been those who are hard and proudly indif- 
ferent. There have been those who have not hesitated 
to deride Him in His sorrows. There have been those 
who have wounded Him in the house of His friends ; 
and a few faithful ones who through evil report and 
good report have yet clung sorrowing but trusting to His 
cross. 

Thus the incident before us may serve to unfold some 
of the teachings which have not only radiated from Calvary, 
but have been exemplified in the centuries which have 
succeeded. Christ Jesus, who had not where to lay His 
head, is stripped of His garments, and hung up before the 
midday sun. He has but one legacy to leave — the 
raiment which He had worn through His life—the simple 
robe which had been His during His ceaseless and 
untiring ministrations to men. This alone has He to 
bequeath, and it falls into the hands of many who are 
cold, apathetic, and heedless of His sufferings. Let us 
take up that small but potent legacy, and look at it steadily 
and fixedly for a little while. We find that as the robe 
which He wore closest to Himself was curiously and 
strangely wrought without seam from head to foot, so all 
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that Jesus Christ has left behind is unique and harmonious. 
For judge Him by the religious system which He estab- 
lished, or by the code of morality which He has left, 
or by the record of that stainless character of His, and 
we find one and all to be singular and unprecedented in 
this world’s history. 

Judge Him by His religious system. It is unique. 
All throughout the world when Christ came there was 
one thought which breathed through every form of religion 
and superstition : everywhere the smoking altar was to be 
seen, and the bleeding victims; everywhere the picture 
which men conjured up of the Almighty was that of an 
angry and vindictive Deity. But on opening the gospel 
the altar and the cruel rites have disappeared ; no longer 
are men told that the God of heaven is armed with the 
vindictive desire to destroy them. His blood who died 
on Calvary has wiped away the frown which a pagan 
priesthood painted upon the brow of God; the gospel 
which He preached proclaims that God is reconciled to 
the world; the ministry which we have received is empha- 
tically the ministry of reconciliation. The avenue to the 
better world is no longer crowded by those who would seek 
to thrust us back ; but we have access through Jesus by 
one Spirit to the Father. We can take the weakest and 
lowliest child, and the foulest and most degraded sinner 
alike, and lead them on the way to life, and assure them 
that the Father’s face is towards them in love. For “one 
offering” has annihilated all-the mysterious rites of the 
past, and by that one offering of Himself hath He 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified. 

But none the less when we judge Him by the 
system of morality which He left, and wherewith He sought 
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to clothe the world, have we the same unique and har- 
monious character. If the religious system of which I 
have spoken found its basis in the love of God to man- 
kind, His moral system finds its basis in this—the parallel 
love of man to man. There might, indeed, be found 
scintillations of this truth reflected from the face of nature 
—or in those stray axioms of the wise, the great, and 
the good, which were tinged with light from the other 
world. But it remained for Jesus Christ to gather up these 
scattered beams, and present them united and harmonious 
to mankind. He was as one who gathered all the flowers 
which had been strewn by earth’s noblest sons along the 
pathway of humanity, and bound them into one fair 
cluster; but He did more—He gave them a root from 
which to grow, and planted them where only they could 
spring into life and blossom. That root was love—Divine 
and human—love to God and love to man; for He who 
said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
soul and mind and strength,” said also, “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 

But, if we may take the seamless robe of Christ 
as an emblem of His system of teaching and worship and 
morality, still more—for here we have a frequent analogy of 
Scripture as support—we may regard it as representing the 
character of Christ. This was the garment wherewith He 
was clad; a personal righteousness—unique, harmonious, 
unapproachable. For if you will but mark the various virtues 
which have appeared in all the great and holy of mankind 
—the faithfulness, for example, which shone in Abraham, 
the father of the faithful, the meekness which marked the 
great legislator of Israel, the courage which distinguished 
her earliest captain, the wisdom which marked the most 
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sagacious of her kings—you will find that Jesus Christ 
reflects them all in His character. If the test of 
Abraham’s faithfulness is this, “Take now thy son, thy 
well-beloved son Isaac, and offer him in sacrifice in a 
mountain which I will show thee,” the test of Jesus 
Christ’s faithfulness is this, that His life was one of com- 
plete and undeviating resignation to the will of His Father: 
‘‘In the volume of the book it is written of Me, I delight 
to do Thy will ; yea, Thy law is within My heart.” ‘‘ Even 
so, Father: for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” “If it 
be possible, let this cup pass from Me; but not My will, but 
Thine, be done.” If the meekness of Moses was marked 
by this, that he would not even vindicate himself from 
unjust accusation, how much more does the serene gentle- 
ness of Christ appear, “who, when He was reviled, reviled 
not again”! The courage of Joshua leading a people unused 
to war into the midst of a hostile land, pales before the 
solitary heroism of Him who confronted alone the dread 
“hour and the power of darkness.” The wisdom which 
could discriminate between rival claims, is eclipsed by 
Him who walked circumspectly amid wily enemies, broke 
through the meshes of artfully framed questions by the 
simple and Divine wisdom which rendered to Cesar the 
things which were Czesar’s, and to God the things which 
were God’s, 

But take another aspect: see how that in His character 
those virtues which are usually incompatible unite in Him. 
When you measure men by the ordinary standards of 
judgment, you class them amongst the desponding or the 
sanguine. But, looking at the character of Christ, we 
hesitate to say whether the vein of sadness or the vein 
of gladness predominated. If for one moment you are 
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inclined to speak of Him as “a Man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief,” you remember how He mingled 
with the innocent joys of men, how He sanctioned their 
festivities with His presence, how He was accused by His 
enemies as “‘the friend of publicans and sinners.” 

Or take the character of a man whom you would call 
severe: you do not expect to find gentleness as an element 
of such a disposition. Yet in Jesus Christ the severity 
is all the more conspicuous because it blends with an 
ineffable tenderness. He could stand before those who 
were traitors to their God and people, and denounce their 
life as faith-killing and hypocritical; but He could also sit 
on the Mount of Olives, and weep tears of grief and tender 
love over the devoted city, and speak of the time when He 
would have gathered all her children under His protection, 
as the hen gathereth her chickens under her wings. 

But again, regard the calmness which always distin- 
guished Jesus Christ. He preserved his serenity in circum- 
stances calculated to disturb equanimity. He could keep 
that quiet, dignified demeanour, and yet never relax His 
earnestness. The tendency of those who seek to preserve 
a calm demeanour among mankind has ever been to 
stifle the outbreaks of emotion and earnest devotion. 
They sink and rise above all anxious solicitude for 
others. But while in Jesus Christ you see calmness and 
serenity, yet He glows with burning zeal for the cause 
which He has in hand. His is a self-contained enthu- 
siasm. His calmness is not indifference. He could feel 
honest anger when He saw those who sat in Moses’ seat 
robbing widows’ houses, and for a pretence making long 
prayers. He could weep tears of sympathy with the 
sorrowing and bereaved. He is never stoical; He could 
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be passionate and indignant ; He could be calm, yet with 
a calmness never ruffled by petulance, or weakened by 
passionate emotion. 

Nor is this all. Not only do there unite in His cha- 
racter varieties which are commonly incongruous, but no 
glaring defect accompanies them. Men have risen in our 
midst conspicuous for their courage or philanthropy, for 
their zeal for the truth of God, for their quietness of life ; 
but upon these there seems almost necessarily to wait some 
dark shadow which falls over them, dimming the lustre of 
their virtue. If you find in a man that exceeding tender- 
ness which embraces all men in its affection, you find it 
allied to a weakness or sentimentalism of character. If you 
find men full of earnest zeal—ay, though they be faithful 
to the truth of God—you will too often see zeal marred by 
acrimony and fidelity by coarseness. But in Jesus Christ 
no unsightly defect mingles with His virtues, no darkness 
dims the unfading lustre of His character. He stands 
among men the only One who can challenge the whole 
world : ‘Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” And they 
that sit in impartial judgment on Him must all be con- 
strained to yield their verdict, “I find no fault in Him at 
all.” He was loving and tender, but His love never 
dwindled into sentiment, nor His tenderness into mere 
emotion. He was just to His adversaries; He enjoined 
on His followers respect to the position of even those 
whose vices He censured. He was lowly, but He pre- 
served His dignity, for He could rise from washing His 
disciples’ feet and say, “If I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s 
feet.” 


But his character is not a mere assemblage of good 
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qualities, for one dominant force draws them into harmony ; 
for mingling with every word and act of His life, one charac- 
teristic beams forth above all—ineffable and tender love. 
It is love itself which forms the basis of His character. 
This is the warp of that seamless robe—wherewith He was 
clad; it is the ground colour of His life which gleams 
everywhere amid the embroidered pattern of words and 
deeds ; it is the one thread which unites all into seamless 
harmony, and which is interwoven with all from the top 
throughout. 

If this, then, is the legacy which Christ has left—a 
system unique, a morality based on eternal principles, a 
character which stands alone—how has it been received ? 
It fell into the hands of the world. Many there are, like 
the rude Roman soldiery, content to receive its benefits, 
but who ignore the Sufferer. Thousands there are, alas! in 





our midst, who are content to enjoy the civilization which 
we enjoy, to breathe the atmosphere of freedom which we 
breathe, to find themselves surrounded by the blessings of 
a morality infinitely superior to anything ever dreamt of by 
the heathen, but who seldom, if ever, cast a glance upon 
the crucified One who taught the principles whence all 
these blessings spring. Others there are who, gaining much 
from Christ, sit down coldly to criticize and divide; but 
these, though they have tried to rend asunder His system 
because it does not please them, though they have dis- 
pensed with proofs and evidences, and refused to investigate 
their force, have often reached a point where they stagger 
and hesitate to assail the character of Jesus. Then, like 
the Roman soldiers, with the singularly wrought robe of the 
Saviour before them, they feel constrained to cry, “ Let us 
not rend it.” As the barbarian hordes sweeping into the 
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Senate House of ancient Rome stood for a moment abashed 
at the native dignity and venerable aspect of the Conscript 
Fathers, so ruthless and hostile hands have held back for a 
moment ere they assailed the character of Christ. As 
the lion leaped from out the wood eager to devour 
the spotless Una, image of Truth Divine, and then awe- 
stricken with her loveliness crept submissive to her feet, 
and licked her lily hands; so has the moral beauty of 
Christ’s blameless life fascinated foes and transformed them 
into friends. 


“Oh, how can beauty master the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong !”’ 


As the once conqueror of the world found one moment in 
his life when he was constrained to pay homage to the 
representative of a religion above his conception, and 
Alexander bent low before the unarmed dignity of the 
Jewish High Priest, even so have adversaries of the faith 
stood for a moment awed, and then bowed reverent before 
Him, who blends all the virtues of humanity and all the 
graces of heaven in His one spotless character. 

But it is a legacy to us. All that He has left behind— 
His righteousness, His character—He has bequeathed to 
you and to me. Let us stand for a moment in thought 
near the cross of Calvary. Jesus hangs upon that cross 
accomplishing redemption for us, and there falls into our 
hands this spotless righteousness, this blameless character. 
How shall we use it? This righteousness of Christ’s is no 
fictitious thing. It comes to us fraught with a heavenly 
power. Unlike the envenomed robe of Alcides, which 
clung about his frame and poisoned his veins, this robe of 
Christ’s righteousness imparts to us not death, but life. 
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The moment it wraps us in its wondrous and celestial folds, 
it begins to cleanse the conscience, purify the heart, and 
invigorate the life. It is from a dying Christ that we 
receive it! What shall we do with it? Let us not rend 
it! Often we are told of the dangers which threaten our 
creed, of the assaults which are made upon our faith, of the 
powers which are arrayed to overthrow the foundations of 
our belief; but it is not these that we need to fear. I fear 
not the assaults of foes who openly revile our Christ. 
Christianity and the Christian Church will never fall by the 
assaults of the enemy from without, but by the weaknesses 
of her representatives within. When Christian men and 
women are content to make unhallowed compromises with 
the world, when they fasten the eye of only a doubtful faith 
upon Jesus who hangs on the cross, and the eye of wistful 
desire upon the world and a worldly policy, then we shall 
have cause to fear. From the beginning it was foretold 
that the weakness of the seed of the woman would be in the 
inconsistent walk and life of the children of the kingdom— 
it was only in the heel that these could be wounded. 
Only then when we take His robe, and wear it unrent, only 
when we don His righteousness in its integrity, are we 
strong to go upon the lion and adder, and to trample the 
young lion and dragon under our feet. We are perhaps 
content to be Christ’s up to a certain point, but not con- 
tent to surrender the whole life to Him. Yet He will have 
no such bargain as this. His righteousness must be seen 
in business and in home, in heart and in life. You have 
no right to put asunder that which He has made one, to 
rend or divide that which He has woven together with the 
mingled threads of sorrow and of love, into a garment of 
praise wherewith to clothe His children, 
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But whose shall it be? The Roman soldiers cast lots for 
it, whose it should be. We cannot afford, since Jesus Christ 
has given that blameless life and died that suffering death, 
to thrust aside the robe of righteousness. By this gift 
the world will be judged before God’s throne. The de- 
cision will not turn on this, that you have been successful 
in life; that you have climbed with supple footsteps to 
a position of distinction amongst your fellow-men; that 
there has been an easy temperament about you, or 
that your life has been marked by brilliancy of parts, or 
intellect, or wit. The supreme question will be one of 
righteousness. Do the lineaments of His character, how- 
ever faintly, appear visible in your heart and life? To whom, 
then, does this righteousness belong? Not to him whose 
life is wholly spent in the desire of standing well with his 
fellows. Not to him who idles away the golden hours of 
his life in frivolousness or indifference. Not to him who as 
a parasite fawns upon power and winks at the vices of those 
who support him. Not to him who seeks by posthumous 
charity to atone for the fruitlessness or the frauds of his 
life. Not to him who thinks religious earnestness fanati- 
cism, and zeal for Christ too troublesome, who seeks to 
explain away the spiritual teachings of the gospel by a few 
easy moralities. ‘To all such, this robe of righteousness 
does not belong: such are still unclad, and the shame of 
their nakedness will be seen before the angels of God. 

But this righteousness of Christ may belong to all. 
That it might be ours, Jesus unrobed Himself of the purple 
of heaven—He laid aside the splendid garments of 
heavenly royalties, the brightness of His Father’s glory, and 
walked this world, naked of celestial splendours, often in 
sadness, suffering, and sorrow. He was despised and re- 
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jected, and He wore the garment of heaviness and shame, 
that the clothing of His fair bride might be radiant with 
the fine wrought gold of His pure love ; that here we might 
wear, amid the defilements of the world, the robe of a 
righteousness exceeding that of Pharisees; and that here- 
after, amid the fadeless trees and jasper streets of Paradise, 
we might walk with Him in fine linen, white and clean, 
which is the righteousness of saints. 











GIVING WITH MISGIVING, 


‘* He sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha.”—Mark vii. 34. 


Ir is not strange that Jesus Christ should sigh. In that 
life which is the type of what the purest and truest life 
ought to be, we expect to find the blending of all life’s 
varied and highest feelings ; we look for the laughter as 
well as the tears ; we expect the sigh of sympathy as well 
as the smile of rejoicing. We need not wonder that Jesus 
Christ should sigh. But that He should sigh at that special 
moment may cause a certain wonder—the delight of doing 
good was such a real joy to Him; to cause the burden to 
roll away from any human life must have been a source of 
pure gladness. Why, then, should He sigh when the work 
He was asked to perform was one of those works of mercy 
which He most delighted in? Why should sad thoughts 
and feelings invade His spirit, when the joy of an antici- 
pated good must have been hovering over Him ? 

It will be said—and perhaps truly—that the sight of the 
affliction before Him for the time mastered the joyous 
sense that He could relieve it. This poor man’s state 
called forth compassion, and compassion found voice in that 
deep sigh. How could He look upon nature so marred 
and thwarted without profound pity? ‘Those closed ears 
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and that faltering tongue, crippling the full manhood of the 
sufferer, like the touch of ruin in the beauty of a noble 
temple, could not fail to awaken sympathy. It was a 
violence done to nature, and such a violence stirs true 
human nature deeply. Dante passing through the dark 
realms of the Inferno wept at the sight of disfigured 
nature more than at the sight of nature in pain. And 
this, he tells us, was the case with all who ever saw that 
sight. Even the most callous felt then their compassion 
stirred. ‘‘I wept,” he says— 
‘*] wept, indeed, as I reclining pressed 

A fragment of the rock, until my guide 

Exclaimed, ‘ What ! art thou too foolish like the rest ? 

Here pity lives when it is wholly dead.’ ” 

The picture seems true to nature. True nature shudders 
at nature’s disfigurement. The sigh of Christ may well have 
broken forth at the sight of the crippling of that nature which 
He came to redeem. 

But there may have been another reason. Our feelings 
are, after all, complex. It is only the doctrinaire or the 
pedant who imagines that they are simple, and explicable 
by a single cause. Our deepest feelings and our most 
ordinary feelings are mixed. We fail to analyze them. 
Many causes conjoin at a particular moment, and our 
thoughts are overcast with sadness, we can scarcely tell 
why. We can speak of one cause, but there is still an- 
other, and yet another. As on a harp, many strings are 
struck and combine to produce the sweet plaintive chord. 
And there is one sadness which is often as a mystery to 
us, but which yet bears witness to the far range of our 
nature and its sympathies. We are all familiar with 
the sadness which comes to us unbidden even at the 
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moments when its presence seems incongruous. At our 
festivities, when all goes merry as a marriage bell, the 
sense of sadness comes stealing in. The shadow is over 
the heart, even when the smile is on the face. We 
did not invite it; we had no wish to be other than glad ; 
but, like a ghost felt rather than seen, it intrudes upon 
the festival. At the wedding, for example, we hardly 
know which will prevail, the laughter or the tears, the smile 
or the sigh. The sadness at such times may be called 
strange, but it is less mysterious than it seems. The tears 
which rise to the eyes as the young bride is led to the altar 
—the sigh which love heaves over the cradled treasure of 
the nursery—are not empty exhibitions of a feeble hysteria. 
These feelings have their root in sober truth, The shadow 
of the future, dark and impenetrable, full of all possibilities 
of tragic experiences, falls upon the bride’s form or athwart 
the child’s cot. We cannot see the tiny craft sailing out of 
the harbour and braving the untried sea without a thought 
of the possible mishaps and accidents, storms and hardships, 
which may await it. The brightest morning may bring an 
overclouded afternoon. The new-found home may be deso- 
lated by bereavement or darkened by wrongs worse than 
death ; the child-life may pass to be followed by a reckless 
youth and a disastrous manhood. It is the feeling that 
shadows hover over the untravelled road of life which make 
us feel sad as we are asked to share the gladness of those 
who have only hope, unsobered by experience, to sustain 
their joy. 
‘© Vet ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 


And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise.” 
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Thoughts like these cause our sadness, and compel the 
unbidden sigh. May not some feeling akin to this have 
caused this sigh of Christ? We sigh when we remember 
that the seeming gift of joy may soon be clouded over by 
perversity or misfortune. Is it too much to think that He 
who came to give gifts to men may have felt the same, and 
sighed at the thought that the boon He bestowed might, 
through weakness or wilfulness, prove no blessing at all? 

It was an undoubted benefit which Christ was about to 
bestow. The sufferer before Him endured a double misery. 
He was deaf. Deafness may not be the worst privation 
—most people would perhaps think blindness worse; but 
deafness seems to lay a heavier burden upon the sufferer. 
The blind are mostly cheerful; the deaf are seldom so. 
Does the loss of the things seen prey upon the nerves less 
than the loss of the things heard? Is a life without light 
more endurable than a life without music? It is hard to 
measure these privations against each other; but we can 
faintly estimate what the deaf man lost. All around him 
the glorious voices of nature joined their full chorus of 
praise ; the music of the sea as it broke upon the shore ; the 
merry tinkle of the laughing brook as it forced its way over 
rock and boulder, and its sweet murmur of content as it 
kissed the green meadow’s margin ; the light carol and glad 
song of the merry-voiced birds were pouring forth rich and 
varied melody ; but no faint echo even of their music fell 
upon his dulled ear. Other music there was, too; yet more 
welcome and heart-reaching than this sweet nature-music— 
the assuring and soothing music of the home, the voices of 
human love; but none of these sweet accents reached him. 
His silent life had no music of nature or sound of love in it. 

He was deaf; but his trouble did not end there. If - 
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pain and privation long to cry out and find relief in 
utterance, this boon, too, was denied him. The fire of 
yearning love glowing in a heart which longed for sympathy 
might kindle; but he could not speak with his tongue; the 
unruly member, which in most is only too swift to speak, 
refused to do his bidding; expression of thought and 
feeling, dear to us, and deemed so needful by most, was 
denied him. He was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech. ‘These miseries Christ was about to relieve. He 
was going to unstop the silent ear, and the many voices of 
earth and the welcome voices of human love would be 
heard. He was going to release the captive tongue, and 
the man might say the things which his full heart longed 
to speak. The sufferer would no more be a maimed and 
incomplete human being, but restored to full and perfect 
physical manhood. 

A blessing deep and great it would be to the sufferer, 
and yet Jesus Christ sighed. He knew well and sadly that 
every benefit is not a blessing—that in the sad story of life 
the blessing was sometimes turned into a curse. The 
shadow of the future stole in upon the present ; for men 
are willing enough to be blessed, but often wilful in turning 
away their blessings, or in converting them to bitterness. 

The history of the world shows this. That ancient 
story of the Bible—the story of the garden and the fall— 
gives in beautiful form the illustration of the same principle. 
The day pictured there is one bright with promise ; we can 
hear the song of the morning stars and the shout of the 
sons of God ; man, the crown of a long series of noble, and 
ever nobler creatures, walks a king in the balmy air and 
enchanting beauty of Paradise. Then comes the shadow. 
Self-sufficiency, eager ambition, indolent yielding to soft 
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persuasions, work the change. Then exile from the better 
follows ; the blessing of self-rule is degraded through fatal 
self-assertion; the blessing becomes a curse. The history 
of the chosen people illustrates the same principle. The 
moment when the children of Israel first tasted the corn 
and fruit of the promised land was the time when the long- 
looked-for blessing had come; it was an hour full of hope 
and glorious prospects ; the boon of what might almost have 
been a renovated Paradise was given to them. In their 
hands lay the splendid opportunity of being a bright and 
all-diffusing light of truth and holiness among the nations ; 
but the boon becomes a curse. Ease and forgetfulness of 
God go hand in hand; whoredom and crime, and new 
wine, take away the heart. And the end of that era of 
promise is a dismantled capital and an exiled people. 

And it is true in all life. Every boon does not prove 
a blessing. How often has the possession of a fine estate 
and ample revenues been the parent of luxurious idleness, 
and the opportunity of mischievous, heart-killing pro- 
digality! How many a noble ambition has a suddenly 
acquired fortune quenched! How often has subtle genius, 
brilliant abilities, been made the excuse for indolence, or 
at least of procrastination ! 

The gifts of God to mankind have proved their 
bane— the bane of the possessor in holding him back 
from the posts of influence to which he might have 
climbed, and even more the bane of mankind. The pencil 
of the painter, the pen of the poet, have been often- 
times prostituted to immoral ends. The walls of the art 
galleries of Europe may give their answer, that God has 
often given to man the skill of an artist and the soul of 
a poet, and they have been used to depict scenes of 
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demoralizing luxuriousness and voluptuous ease. Nay, do 
not our own exhibitions often show that a man may be 
endowed with a magic touch, a marvellous power of 
execution, a widely sympathetic nature, and yet may be 
tempted to fritter his splendid gifts, and waste his godlike 
strength in worthless portraiture or empty unmeaning 
scenery ? And the same prostitution to evil may be seen in 
literature as in art. The poet has been dowered with 
rich and exuberant gifts—a fine fancy, a far-reaching 
imagination, a rhythmical skill, and yet the imagination 
kindled may be only that of the senses, and the music of 
his verse may only celebrate the grossness of sensuality. 

Civilization and science have risen, and bestowed their 
gifts on our race, but the evil mingles with the good. The 
sigh of the Saviour is vindicated ; the boon has not always 
proved a blessing. 

And the special gift which our Saviour was about to 
bestow was one very likely to be turned into a curse. He 
was giving freedom to the tongue. No faculty which man 
possesses is so potent for evil or for good. It is the main 
medium of his influence over his fellow-man. More than 
in anything else the speech is the man, unless he be a 
hypocrite. The wise man knew its power, when he said 
that life and death were in the power of the tongue. Our 
Lord recognized how completely it represented the real 
man, when he gave the warning, ‘‘ By thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
St. James perceived its terrific energy for evil, and the 
awful frequency of its abuse, when he denounced it as an 
untameable wild beast, an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison ! 

And our own experience is only too fatally prolific of 
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further proofs. How often has the unchecked tongue 
blasted the reputation and the hopes of men! How many 
a time the dreams and the rightful expectations of life in 
each other’s love have been dashed away from young 
lovers’ eyes by the mischievous and malicious whispers of 
irresponsible gossips! How many a man’s prosperity and 
fortune have collapsed before a false report, or unwarrant- 
ably repeated truth! Love, life, truth, honour, all that 
give grace to being, have been scattered by the whisper- 
ing tongue which poisons truth. No wonder, then, that, 
with all the devastation which the unlawful tongue had 
wrought in earth spread before His mind, Christ should 
be saddened as He loosened the fettered member, or 
sigh when He whispered, “ Ephphatha.” 

“‘Ephphatha,” ze, “Be opened.” The “ Ephphatha” of 
Christ was not spoken in Decapolis only. The rule of 
God’s guidance in the rise and fall of nations, in the dis- 
covery of new laws, in the perfection of new arts, is the 
manifestation of the authority and kingship of Christ. The 
providence of God, it has been well said, is the mediatorial 
work of Christ. His voice is heard in the world, and His 
gifts are bestowed for the work of the ministry, and for the 
edifying of the body of Christ. There is an “ Ephphatha” 
heard in history. He sighed, “ Ephphatha!” and the - 
conflict of the Church was revealed to His evangelist. He | 
sighed, ‘‘Ephphatha!” and the tongue of Galileo and 
Kepler told of the wondrous order of the heavens, He 
sighed, “Ephphatha!” and buried monuments gave up 
their records of the past, and threw side-lights on higher 
truths. He spake, “ Ephphatha!” and Caxton gave new 
powers to the world. Knowledge stepped forth from her 
dust-covered shrine, and carried her rich bounties into 
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every city and every house. History unlocked her long- 
hidden lore, and science painted in clearer colours the 
half-veiled face of Nature. The tongue of Europe was 
loosed, But well might a sigh have been heaved as the 
“ Ephphatha ” was spoken. It is not truth alone, or holiness 
alone, which has been unlocked. It is not “the well of 
English undefiled,” the pure song of Spenser, the heart- 
rousing vision of Dante, the chivalrous epic of Tasso, the 
stately and magnanimous verse of Milton alone, which have 
been given to the world. A fouler current mingles with the 
bright pure stream, and darkens the flood of knowledge— 
the unredeemed filth of Boccaccio, the unbridled licentious- 
ness of Scarron, the stupid sensuality of Dancourt, the open 
indecency of Wycherley, the more fatal suggestiveness of 
Sterne. Like a deluge the wide-flowing flood of profane, 
immoral, and Christ-hating books pours forth upon the 
world. The press became indeed the voice of nations ; 
but when it was loosed, a sigh drawn from the pure heart 
of Christ, wounded by the misuse of a glorious opportunity, 
might have been heard by the Church of God. 

Yet Christ did not withhold the boon. If there crossed 
His mind all the evil, the rancour, division, and scandal 
which the unfettered tongue might occasion, He did not 
on that account stay the hand of His benevolence. Freely, 
ungrudgingly, were His miracles of love performed, though it 
is too much to suppose that the recipients of His mercy 
always made good use of their restored senses or newly won 
faculties. He gave sight to the blind, though the eye might 
wander after some illicit lust. He gave new vigour to the 
palsied, though the strength so given might be used for ill. 
He sent the leper back cleansed to society, though he might 
spread among men the taint of a moral disease more fatal 
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than leprosy. Though the boon may be used for evil, 
Christ does not withhold it. 

It is not thus that man’s impulse would lead him to act. 
Our impatience prompts us to seek to deprive men of 
advantages which, in our judgment, they are abusing. 
When we see gifts, opportunities, privileges, made use of to 
disseminate evil or error, we are tempted to press for forcible 
means to remove the privilege. Christ took up an attitude 
hostile to this method. He declared that the servants—the 
loyal and loving servants of the husbandman—were not to 
follow their first impulse, and root up the tares of the field. 
The ill weeds were to be let alone till the harvest. He 
visited with a stern rebuke the disciples who were eager to 
exterminate the churlish Samaritans. They might be using 
their freedom wrongly in excluding Christ from their city ; 
but to call down fire from heaven was to push forward the 
cause of Christ by the violation of the first principles of the 
faith. 

And this principle was in harmony with God’s actions 
all through the history of the: world. He, the Almighty 
Father, seeing the issue of all things—the misuse of the 
gifts and talents He bestowed on man—yet gave physical 
power, mental capacity, splendid talents, knowing them 
to be powers of ill or of good, according as they were 
used by the will of man. He gave to Cain the strong 
right hand, though it was to fell his brother to the 
earth, He gave to Balaam his far-reaching prophetic 
and poetic gift, though He knew it was to be prosti- 
tuted for base lucre’s sake to unworthy ends. He gave 
the kingly stature to Saul, though the people’s choice 
might be for ill. He gave to Jeroboam his business capacity 
and his organizing talent, though the calves in Bethel and 
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Dan were to be reared at the suggestion of motives of 
policy. The subtle mind and ready eloquence of Abelard, 
the piercing genius and brilliant wit of Voltaire, the 
financial adroitness of Law-—powers’used too often for the 
misery of man, and in defiance of God’s laws of truth and 
right—were yet the gifts of God. And strange as the 
principle may seem when viewed from tne narrow stand- 
point of system-bound humanity, it is, when widely viewed, 
essentially just. To deny powers or privileges, or the 
free exercise of rights and faculties, on the ground that 
they may be abused, is to act according to the dictates of 
expediency, and not of right; and the growth of national 
intelligence has ratified this view. The spirit of timid 
expediency has given way before the freer and broader 
spirit of right. The day has long passed when it is possible 
to restrict the free expression of opinion, or to gag the 
liberty of the press. It is true that wholesome laws protect 
high-minded citizens against the coarse violation of their 
purest feelings by obscene publications ; but the press pours 
forth its contributions to the reading public with an 
abundance unknown in former days. For weal or for woe, 
to elevate or to degrade, to teach or to dissipate, books 
stream forth upon society; and though there is much to 
deplore, much the injurious effects of which are too patent 
to be ignored, yet we feel that we are resting our conduct 
on a wholesome and Christ-sanctioned principle when we 
do not forbid the exercise of the opportunity, because the 
blessing may be abused into a curse. 

But there is a remedy for the evils which accom- 
pany this freedom. Christ, while He teaches us that the 
remedy is not to be sought in depriving man of the gift, 
shows by His action where it is to be sought. It 
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is by conferring an additional and guiding gift, not by 
withholding one boon but by bestowing another, that He 
suggests to us the true course of conduct. There is another 
“‘Ephphatha.” He speaks, “ Be opened!” and the tongue 
is loosed ; but the ear is unstopped also. The tongue is 
set free to speak, and it may be the instrument of untold 
harm ; but the ear is open, and there is a voice which 
speaks truths in tones of unearthly sweetness, and that 
voice the sufferer can now hear. While, therefore, He 
bestows the faculty of speech, He bestows the oppor- 
tunity of hearing those glad and soul-elevating principles 
of righteousness and forgiveness and love, which will fill 
the loosened tongue with joy, and put a new song of 
praise in that long-silent mouth. The “ Ephphatha” of 
gift, and the “Ephphatha” of new perceptions of good, 
go hand in hand. 

A like correspondence may be observed in history. 
There is often an adjustment between the movements of 
the intellectual or political systems of the world, and the 
great epochs of religious change. A wise and watchful 
Providence seems to unseal the closed ear of human-kind at 
eras when He gives them new-found powers of speech. 

The era of the gospel was preceded by those marked 
changes in the political world which centralized the then 
civilization of mankind under the imperial sway of Rome. 
Whatever defects or tyrannies marked its rise, there can 
be no question of the work it did in uniting mankind 
for awhile, and diffusing through the political framework 
firmer and juster laws. It was at this fulness of time 
that Jesus came to breathe the spirit of love among men, 
and to quicken human society into new life. In the 
machinery of the Roman system the apostles found 
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facilities of transit and protection, and often ready-made 
channels through which their teaching might flow. The 
gift of the gospel and of the Spirit came when the gift of 
administration bestowed on Rome had prepared the great 
fabric of imperialism. 

Later, the same principle appears. ‘There came the 
epoch of intellectual revival after the long slumber of the 
Middle Ages: the sleeping genius of European thought 
awoke; the printing-press carried truth and knowledge far 
and wide; the age became one of mental activity. But 
with the gift of the unloosed tongue, Christ bestowed the 
gift of revived gospel truth. The ear of Europe was 
unsealed to hear the free love of God proclaimed from 
Reformers’ lips. 

Nearer our own day came an epoch of new thought. A 
spirit of political freedom rose strong and shook the 
thrones of Europe, and in its striving after an unrealized 
ideal deluged France with blood. It was the breaking up 
of an old régime. It sought emancipation from ancient 
abuses; but it was sometimes as tyranny robed in the 
garb of freedom. It was a period of perplexity to the 
world; but this period, when the tongue of new-found liberty 
found doubtful utterance, was the time of evangelistic effort, 
and the revival of missionary enterprise. The superintend- 
ing love of God, watching for the weal of mankind, has 
been ever ready to cast in the compensating gift, the 
corresponding power for good to give the opportunity of 
right guidance to the new movement, or the enfranchised 
intellects of mankind. The principle of His Divine remedy 
in history, as well as in the pages of the evangelist, has 
been, not to withhold the one gift, but to supplement or 
direct it by another ; not to deprive men of power lest it 
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should be misused, but to give them the opportunity of 
another power, even grace to use it aright; and thus to 
enforce by the witness of history the principle which 
apostolic lips enunciated eighteen centuries ago: “Be not 
overcome of evil; but overcome evil with good.” 

This is the true method of Christian principle, to 
meet the widespread evil of the world, not by degrading 
human intelligence or enslaving human thought, but by 
directing it, by pouring forth the powers of life to energize 
with spiritual vigour the fountains of thought and action. 
However true it may be that men may use their gifts and 
their liberty wrongfully, it behoves us to be slow indeed to 
assume the part of judges or executioners. We are to sow, 
not to reap; to spread broadcast the good seed of truth 
and pureness; to cast in the salt of higher teaching at the 
fountain-head of human thought, which is the press, in the 
belief that thus best will the stream of knowledge which 
girdles our world become pure and wholesome. For books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, form the circulating 
medium of thoughts; and thoughts are the parents of 
actions, and in these lie the powers which fix the destinies 
of nations. Then let their voice speak truth and purity, 
and holiness and righteousness will be the result in our 
land ; and that their voice so speak let the ears, which are 
too often dulled by worldliness and fashion, avarice and 
ambition, into insensibility of the utterances of truth Divine, 
be open to hear the voice of Him who speaks from heaven. 

For vain, indeed, are our gifts of reason, fancy, imagi- 
nation, observation, and patient attention to nature’s laws, 
unless they are used to help forward ourselves and human 
kind on the road which leads to brighter, higher, and nobler 
life. Without that shaping, guiding voice to teach, and 
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unless the ears are open to hear His words, we may speak 
greatly, sing sweetly, investigate freely, criticize keenly, but 
we shall not speak or sing or think holily or highly. We 
shall be as those who have every gift for which we have 
asked, save the one which would enable us to use them 
rightly. We shall be, like the fabled Tithonus, dowered 
with immortal age, but lacking the eternal youth to make 
our gifts of highest service. If we are wise and humble, 
therefore, we shal! not merely covet earnestly the best gifts, 


but we shall also pray for grace to use them lawfully and 
lovingly. 
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“*Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, 
said, This is of a truth that Prophet that should come into the world.” 
—JOHN vi. 14. 


THERE are two classes of character in the world. ‘There 
are those who are called practical people, and there 
are those who are described, with the slightest hint of 
a sneer, as visionaries; and it often occurs to us, in 
watching their work, to wonder whether the true and ideal 
character is not a combination of both of these. Can we 
afford to do without the practical man in the world? Is 
not his sound judgment a power which is needed in life? 
And, on the other hand, can we afford to do without those 
whom, with a little touch of scorn, we call the vision- 
aries? Is the poetic element of a life to be excluded? Are 
we never to allow a gleam of romance in life? We may 
venture to believe that the ideal character requires the 
combination of both elements. We are not to be bound 
by the commonplace of life, and we are not to think that we 
can never read truth aright save in the light of the practical 
aspects of life. And yet, though we may admit that the best 
character is that which combines the ideal and poetic force 
with the power of strict dealing with facts, yet the man 
of good sound sense will look askance at the visionary, and 
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the poetical mind will look with scorn on him who can only 
deal with things seen and tangible, 

Jesus Christ came into the world to set right our concep- 
tions of life. When we look at this narrative it seems as if 
it touched both the practical and the poetical sides of life. 
There is a materialism which yet is not a mere materialism, 
This has not always been remembered. The Church exists 
in the world as awitness of the unseen ; and the Church, feeling 
that its duty was to bear witness to the unseen, was at times 
disposed to disregard the things seen, and to treat them as 
hardly worthy of consideration. And so the bodies of men 
came to be looked on as clogs and hindrances to a spiritual 
life. The neglect of the body becamea sort of creed. There 
arose the idea that the spiritual had no need of the natural. 
It was even thought that by the neglect of the body which 
God had created it would be possible to climb into His pre- 
sence. But our Lord brings before us His protest against this 
conception. The bodies of men are precious in His sight. 
The idea of the disciples was to cast off the responsibility of 
providing for the multitude. ‘‘ Send them away to the villages 
to buy food.” ‘‘They need not depart!” is our Lord’s reply. 
Give ye them to eat.” It isas though He said, ‘‘ We have 
accepted their homage, and we have told them concerning 
the Divine Father who cares for all. Are we to send them 
to the villages to faint by the way? Are we to show that 
we have so little care for them as to cause them to jeopardize 
health and life? We accept the responsibility.” 

And the Church must accept the responsibility of duty 
towards the body. That was recognized in the better days 
of the Church’s history. Wherever she moved, she learned 
to care for the bodily life of men. It grew out of Christ’s 
life; He showed that He cared for the bodies of men, 
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Is there want of physical health? He will restore it. Is 
there pain? He will alleviate it. Whenever there is need, 
He will supply it. ‘They need not depart.” Those hungry 
multitudes, and those weak forms of men, who gather round 
Him, need not depart ; for the hand of Heaven is stretched 
out to relieve their wants. And reasonably so, if we reflect 
upon it; for form is the vehicle of expression of the spirit. 
Thus it is essential that the body should be cared for. Just 
as words are valuable to the orator to express his thoughts, 
so also are our bodies, to give expression to the thoughts 
and truths of inner life’ God has made material things for 
aset purpose. Our bodies are to manifest life and the light 
which is within. If the grand idea of human life is that we 
are to be the expression of the love of God to one another, 
then this bodily fabric we possess is precious as the vehicle 
of its expression. ‘The maintenance of health and strength 
is a duty, for when we employ the vehicle which is to give 
expression to the thoughts of God, can we allow it to be 
weakened by neglect, and rendered incapable of exercising 
its proper functions and duties? Our duty to the body 
means this—the sanctity of the body as the vehicle of the 
life and mind of God. 

There is another reason also. We often forget how 
God has allied the unseen and the seen together. All life 
is one sphere, but it is a sphere in which one half lies in 
shadow; the things seen lie in the light of the immediate 
present, but the other half is shadowed in things unseen 
and spiritual. These form but one sphere that is moving 
according to law. Upon my bodily condition depends for 
good or evil my mental power. The deranged frame 
means the dull wit and the weak will. Let the bodily 
fabric be disordered, and power is lost. Can you feel your 
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heart ready of sympathy when you are distracted by pain or 
agony? What is your judgment worth when you are not 
in a fit state to make up your mind? We know that the 
external conditions of life act upon the whole state and 
condition of the heart and mind. It is certain that we 
can assist the mental life through the external organization, 
and as they teach the dumb to speak by teaching them first 
to observe the muscular movement of the lips, and the 
beginning of speech is thus given them, so it is true that 
with some the body is made the means of reaching the 
soul. Health in the soul is found to be helped by health 
in the body, and ill health in the soul to be affected 
by a feeble and unhealthy condition of the bodily frame. 
So our Lord puts before us the practical aspect of life, and 
teaches the Church never to mistake the hysterical cry of a 
fictitious enthusiasm, which results from the unnurtured 
body, as the true expression of the spirit of religion. ‘That 
is not Christ’s teaching. Christ says, Give the full force of 
all, of the body, of the mind,,and of the soul, unto God. 
Keep this body which Christ has sanctified, as pure and 
strong and healthy as it may be, There is, then, a duty of 
the Church towards the bodies of men. Now, if we look 
into the world we find that, because of the neglect of whole- 
some physical conditions, sin and vice increase; that be- 
cause men cannot get proper accommodation in our larger 
cities for their physical needs, immorality grows; that 
where men are so crowded together in our large centres 
of population, that they have not proper dwelling-places, 
there the public-houses are frequented, and low joys are 
sought for lack of better? But our Lord remembered 
the bodies of men, and taught that they should be cared 
for not for the sake of the body alone, but for the spirit’s 
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sake also, The vices which grow from the overcrowding 
of mankind can be reached best by approaching them 
from the physical side. We cannot make men spiritual 
when their physical surroundings are such that they can 
have no capacity for entering into the glories of unseen 
things. We must deal practically with these questions, and 
the duty of doing so our Lord taught when He said, “Give 
ye them to eat.” 

But the duty of the Church is not only towards the 
bodies of men, The Church owes duty also to their souls. 
We must not fall from one extreme into the other. We 
have to care that men’s physical surroundings are of the 
sweetest and best; we are. to see that they are provided 
with proper homes. There is a practical life for philan- 
thropy? TZ%ere is a noble sphere of work for men who 
have energy to enter upon it and carry it out. But if the 
Church of Christ, while attending to such, begins to ignore 
the other half of life, the spiritual side, its functions are 
but those of a charity organization society. The body is 
the outward expression of man; and as words are nothing 
without thoughts, so man’s form is nothing without the 
spirit that inhabits it. As the artist by force of genius makes 
his colours live, because his own spirit finds utterance in 
their arrangement, so man finds in the external forms of 
life the means to express the spirit that breathes within him. 
This our Lord teaches also. The eager Marthas of the 
Church, busy and anxious, have gone about encumbered 
with much serving, and have not sat at the Master's feet, as 
Mary. They have missed some of His teaching. Our Lord 
shows that He is so far material that He insists upon the 
care for men’s bodies; but the moment that they have 
cared for the body, He shows the need of a care for the 
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soul. He said to the multitude, ‘ Ye seek Me, not because 
ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves 
and fishes. Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but 
for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” That 
is to say, “I have cared for your wants, and now you 
follow Me because you think I can give you all that is 
needed for your bodies ; but if I were only to minister to 
your material frame, I should not be discharging My duty 
to you. The temporal food which feeds your body is but 
the sign and symbol of the spiritual food which is to nourish 
your hearts. You are men who require to be fed; but 
you are men who have a spirit within you that can approach 
God, and you need to be fed by heavenly food.” And as 
He came into the world to be a Saviour of the body, and 
to minister to its needs, He is also the Saviour of the 
spirit, and will give to men the spiritual bread of life. The 
duty of the Church of Christ is to bear witness to this; and 
always to keep before men’s minds the spiritual side of life. 

We see how reasonable this is, for the form of things is 
not everything. There have been those who have affirmed 
that the way to paint the man is to paint the form of man, 
But this is not true, and that theory has long been exploded. 
An artist may be exact in the delineation of the form of the 
man, and yet as we look we miss the soul in the painting. 
For true work East and West must join hands. The idea 
of the East was, “We care not what the outer symbol is ; 
let it but teach, even in the most grotesque and hideous 
form, the spiritual truth, we are satisfied.” Then the Greek 
rose and said, “* Not so; we will paint the form in all its 
glorious beauty, and the soul will look out of its eyes.” 
Neither were right. The Oriental was right that the unseen 
was more than the things seen, and the Greek was right 
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when he said the form should give expression to that which 
was spiritual, but he failed when he thought that in the 
mere delineation of form could the heart of things be 
reached. He is the best artist who touches the pulse of 
Nature, and hears that her voice is speaking in the midst 
of all her wondrous signs, and who feels that the beauty of 
her colouring is more than mere colour. As we look on 
the walls of our academies, we know that the pictures 
which touch the hearts of men, and lift men higher, are not 
the dull mechanical representations of what ze can see, but 
those which teach us that beyond the beauty of the clouds 
and the sky there is a thought which is Divine. It is not 
in the outward only that power exists. As long as men 
live they know that the influence of the man mighty in 
deeds is through the force which is within. What do we 
mean by men’s valour or courage? When you gather heroes 
and see them in the splendour of their physical training, are 
you only thinking of the strong arm? Are you not thinking 
of the soul which is within; for valour is the acting of the 
soul through the external nature? It is not the arm which 
hewed down the foe, but it is the indomitable spirit which 
urged the weak trembling frame to stand up and hold its 
own in spite of the appeal of the body not to thrust it into 
peril. Courage is greatness in the spirit of man. ‘The 
greatness is within where is that “ kingdom of God which 
is not meat and drink only,” but which is righteousness, 
peace, and joy of the Holy Ghost. Thus the Church of 
Christ is to be the witness that life is not worth living 
unless the outward form be the expression of the spirit and 
the power of God living in the mind of man. 

Our Lord emphasizes the practical duty of caring for 
the bodies of men, but on the other hand He says, “ This 
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is not everything.” The care for the needs of men is a 
solemn duty, but you must not teach men that when they 
have eaten and drunken, they may die. This is to forget 
that man is made to give expression to the Divine thought. 
It is to forget that our spirits need the bread of heaven. 
But our Lord remembered all human needs. He is the 
Christ who cares for the body. He knows the weariness 
of mind which results from bodily labour. He knows the 
state of this poor worn-out frame. We worship no Christ 
who ignores the condition of our life, but we worship the 
Christ who, understanding the physical needs of nature, 
said, ‘“ They need not depart; give ye them to eat.” But 
if He is a Christ who is loving and tender, He is ambitious 
for us. All true love is ambitious. You would not care 
to be loved by one who surrounded you with all the 
iuxuries of life. Far better is the love which stirs you 
up to noble aspirations, and places before you the path 
in life that will be worthy of your exertions. Jesus Christ, 
while He shows that He can care for all physical needs, 
is the Christ that beckons men onward and places before 
them the path which is the path of real life. He bids 
men labour, but not merely for the bread which perisheth ; 
He urges them not to set affections on these things, but to 
use them as instruments of God—as if to say, let both body 
and mind be strong, but let the true life be fed with the 
bread which came down from heaven to fill the hungry with 
something better than the things that perish. None of us 
must sink down into an animal existence. We have been 
created for God; we must hunger after the true bread of 
life; we must feed upon Him, that we may grow like unto 
Him. In this struggling life, how we often feel as though 
we would put our burden down and leave it! But we 
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need not give way; let us rise up again in strong spiritual 
heroism—gird our loins once more. Is it not well worth 
while to endure a little longer? Even out of this burden 
shall be given us the spiritual food that shall make us grow 
into His likeness, and when we wake up in His likeness, 
we shall be satisfied that we may rise with Him to His 
triumphant kingdom, 
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“And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee : and 
there went out a fame of Him through all the region round about.”— 
LUKE ly. 14. 


wos : ow 
AMONG the qualities possessed by great men there is one / 


most enviable, which defies analysis. It is that wonderful 
quality of power which is called magnetic. It is possible 
that it may have some ally in the physical nature ; but it 
is more than physical, for it finds its way to the mind: 
and yet it does not rest in merely intellectual regions ; 
it has a force mightier than argument. It may utilize 
reason, but it is felt to be more than reason. It is envi- 
able, because it is capable of such priceless influence. It 
gives him who has it a range of power greater than that 
of ordinary men. It puts within the reach of its possessor 
the crown of an active and useful life. It is like a halo 
round about his head. Where he moves a light which 
never was on land or sea seems to shine among men, 
It is a power different from that of beauty or intellectual 
eminence. It is a power of the spirit. . 
It was in the power of the Spirit that Jesus Cinicent 
returned to the land where His early life had been 
passed. Among those who had known Him, and who 
would be disposed to expect little from one who had grown 
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up in their midst, He made His power felt. Interested 
curiosity, mingled with, perhaps, good-natured contempt, 
or, at any rate, a toleration unexpectant of any good, pos- 
sessed the people. Yet when He spake they wondered. 
The words which flowed from His lips were gracious as 
a refreshing stream, which brought colour and brightness 
to the rusty and weary meadows. In minds wearied with 
anxious thought, in spirits broken down with the weight 
of life, in hearts seared and jaded with life’s pleasures or 
life’s hopelessness, hope and the sense of new life sprang 
up. Ancient prophecies of restored powers, which had 
been heard with listlessness, as though they were mere 
matters of course, began to have real meaning. Prophets 
had sung of a golden age, but familiarity with their 
beautiful songs of hope had deadened the responsive- 
ness of the heart. Doubtless some day the blind might 
receive their sight, the lepers be cleansed, the lame 
walk, the dead be raised, and to the poor good news 
might be preached. But when Jesus Christ read the 
golden words of joy, they sounded as though charged with 
living meaning, and they bore the suggestion of a near 
realization, And when He had ended the reading, He 
said, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
Like a song which rouses the courage, brightens the hope, 
and calms the spirit, so the words fell upon the ears of 
those who heard. ‘They marvelled at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His lips. His word was with 
power, and the power was the power of the Spirit in which 
He returned to His own land. Who would not desire to 
be such a power in the world? To be able to bring new 
courage to the fainting heart, to soothe the disturbed and 
anxious spirit, to banish the ache which memory brings, 
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to infuse new vigour, and to make the weary and footsore 
rise and walk the path of duty with firmer tread and 
brighter eye, to be a power among the tried, the sorrow- 
ful, the despondent—who would not feel it worthy of 
the highest ambition to be such? But whence comes the 
ability ? where shall we win the subtle secret of ea y 
power ? 

The best gifts can neither be bought nor commanded, 
Search cannot discover, nor can energy appropriate them ; 
they do not come at the bidding of industry and patience, 
although without patience and diligence they never can 
be ours. This magic power, like wisdom, is not found by 
those who look for it. ‘The depth saith, It is not with 
me.” Knowledge can be gained by study ; wisdom is the 
gift of life, and comes only with experience. The power 
of which we have spoken belongs not to those gifts of hand 
or head which skill and practice can command; it is of 
the very essence of a man’s nature; it must radiate from 
his spirit; its throne is reality, and its sceptre cannot 
be wielded by cunning of brain or craft of hand, but by 
simplicity of spirit taught by reality of experience. 

It was thus indeed with Him whose life among men 
was to be the type-life of humanity. 

He returned in the power of the Spirit. His return was 
from the wilderness of sorrow, temptation, and loneliness, 
The power which He wielded, whatever was its origin, was 
drawn forth in the experience of the wilderness. Men 
wondered at His gracious words, “Is not this the car- 
penter’s Son?” Whence did He win this power? where did 
He acquire this secret and the charm of those words which 
enthralled and revived their hearts? The wilderness and 
the temptation preceded the gracious words. No man gets 
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power except in conflict. Put side by side these sayings of 
the evangelist: ‘““Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted”—“ Jesus returned in the 
powe of the Spirit into Galilee.” The same Spirit which 
roves into loneliness and temptation abode on Him as 
a power when He returned to His own land. All life lies 
there. Its hidden meanings may be sought and understood 
by those who understand the Spirit’s leadings. Into the 
darkness and into the storm, where the rain and the pitiless 
wind seem to numb the power of the frame, and where the 
agony of unpitied solitude must be met, men are driven 
by strange providences. Into the wilderness they are led ; 
since there and there alone can they learn the Spirit’s 
power. ‘The conflict is the schoolroom where power and 


courage are learned. 


rt 


We know well how true this principle is. 

It is true in the material world. Men talk of the survival 
of the fittest, and this only means that the metal of the brave 
and the strong must be put to the proof. All life is conflict, 
and the vigorous survive; but they do more than survive: 
their power of survival is invigorated in the conflict. 
Hardihood is learnt in hardness. Quickness, readiness of 
mind, in the presence of danger, can be learned by no 
theories—only in the spot where peril shows her face can 
men learn calmness and courage. Ignorance may not know 
fear, but true bravery can only exist where fears and 


dangers are to be found, 


Itis true in the world of mind. The robust and vigorous 
understanding will never grow when problems are shirked 
and difficult questions evaded. The boy, who in the 
schoolroom copied from his neighbour the solution of 
some rider, is not likely to prove master of the perplexing 
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problems of life or philosophy. He who shirks difficulties 
will find that his powers shrink. Thoughtful men are men 
who have thought. Power of thought comes to those who 
have exercised their powers. What seems to us to be easy 
to a successful man has become easy because he who does 
it has had the courage to face it when it was not easy. 
Skill is the result of continued effort; and effort is a kind 
of conflict with self. Tact, again—that wondrously subtle 
power which feels instantaneously, and by a kind of magic 
avoids the subject or the saying which might wound 
another’s feeling—is the result of an educated sensibility. 
It is a habit which looks like a gift of nature, but it is habit 
which, through use, has grown to be a second nature, 
Tact, skill, sagacity, powers of body and mind, develop 
through use, toil, and effort. The effective soldier of life 
must have spent time in the drill-ground if not blood on the | 
battle-field. Z 

This is the order of life, and to this order Christ sub- 
mitted. He never by His teaching gave approval to the 
idea that greatness consists in immunity from the order 
of lifes He taught—-and He lived as He taught—that 
greatness is to be found in submission to the order of 
existence as to the laws of God. He was obedient to the 
law for man’s sake. He was baptized; but He was 
baptized not only with the outward symbol of water, but 
in the blood of conflict, and in the lonely wilderness of 
temptation. 

In the wilderness He met those elements which are the 
forces ever at work in the discipline of souls, oe 

Out of the strife and stress of life come forth the powers 
which mould men’s hearts and fashion their characters, 
These powers are angels of life; they bear names which 
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daunt the sons of men—pain, isolation, temptation—but 
they are needful for the development of man’s nature and 
the formation of character-“) 

CPain plays a leading part in educating man’s power. 
The songs which sound sweetest in our ears are the products 
of hearts which have been well-nigh broken. Sorrow 
teaches the men who afterwards teach the world by their 
song. Shelley declared that it was so, and Dante’s life 
may prove it. 

_- But it is not pain alone which disciplines. The pang of 
] the pain is the isolation of him who suffers. Into the 
wilderness to be tempted goes the Son of man, for there 
must be a discipline of loneliness as well as of suffering. 
No man is strong who has not learned to live alone. Man 
indeed is social, and the science of social life shows us the 
wonderful influence of what are called social laws. But 
there is another power or instinct of manhood which needs 
to be drawn forth. Gregariousness belongs to the lower 
ranges of human life ; it is a symptom of its animal stages. 
Over and over again men have risen into eminence among 
their fellows when they have been strong enough to rise 
above the mere laws of gregarious life. But the preparation 
for this is surely isolation. ‘The lad who separates himself 
from. his comrades and seeks a quiet nook where he may 
read his favourite book is not only showing the signs of 
individuality, he is preparing for a life in which he will 
be able to hold his own against prevailing opinions and 
customs, Often this isolation is enforced. The man who 
is to be like a hammer, breaking in pieces the prejudices of 
mankind and disclosing the hollow pretentiousness of ac- 
cepted notions, must learn to weigh matters in the balance 
of simple truth and right. It is well for such an one that 
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he should be in the wilderness till the day of his showing } 
unto Israel. When we murmur at our solitude and feel ’ 
keenly the pang of an isolation, which may be ours even 
in the crowded circle of friends and acquaintances, it is 
well to note the value of our opportunity. God would not 
have us to be pale copies of our fellow-men. We may 
gain force, reality, simplicity, depth of conviction, and, 
‘above all, the reliance upon Divine and unseen power 
in the solitary places of life. Manhood at least ought to 
be able to stand alone though all around fall. When 
the multitude bow down before the golden image, the man 
who is worthy the name should be able to stand upright. 
There are times, indeed, when to be with the multitude is 
a right and true thing; but it may most certainly be said 
that he who is with the multitude because it is the multi- 
tude, and who could not go against the multitude, proves 
himself thereby to have a common-place rather than a 
common-sense mind, and to be rather a gregarious creature 
than a man. Against this degradation solitude is a pro- 
tection. Solitude is an education for the true use of society. 
He who shuns his fellow-men is scarcely a man ; he who 
follows his fellow-men is less than a man ; he only is worthy 
of his manhood who can be a man among his fellow-men ; 
but he can hardly ever be this who has not spent much time | 


—l 


alone. 

But loneliness is not enough. Again we are reminded 
that the circumstances are little; the power out of the 
circumstances is everything. It is not because Jesus Christ 
spent forty days in solitude that He was strong. It was 
because of the power which He matured in the wilderness. 
It is not difficult to see the nature of this power. It was 
Divine ; but from the human standpoint the power is best 
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described as the power to see and live by a Divine life. 
We may view the temptations in the wilderness as illus- 
trative of Divine aspects of human trial; but there is one 
point common to them all. The conflict is the conflict 
between the heavenly and the worldly law of life. “Not 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God.” Here the keynote is struck. Not 
by the earthly law, but by the heavenly law, must man live. 
To fling Himself from the pinnacle of the temple in reliance 
upon angel-help would be the action of one who was 
obeying the carnal law of self-seeking. To take the king- 
doms of the world at the price of bowing the knee to the 
evil one would be at the best doing evil that good might 
come. These are all but earthly ways and worldly laws. 
The man who lives by these will have no power in the 
crowd, He is but sinking into the current; he is going 
the easiest and cheapest way. Heaven’s light has no vision 
for such a man; heaven’s law is far above out of his sight. 
But, on the other hand, the man who has said “ No” to the 
subtle evil which has come to him when he was alone, who 
has practised his eye to see the principles of things, and to 
detect the devil’s footprint on the way towards apparent 
good, is the man who will bring to the world a power which 
must influence others, even to their helping and their 
healing. He proves himself to have a power which does not 
follow the line of least resistance: the fact that he moves 
in another direction proves that some inward force is at 
work in his life. Such an one bears witness to the reality 
of a power which is other than the power of this world. 
As the witness of heavenly power, our Lord returned from 
the wilderness into Galilee. He returned to the dull, 
sleepy, mechanical life of Nazareth, where to many life 
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hardly seemed worth living. Victims of commonplace 
cares, sordid occupations, and spiritless labours ; hope- 
less, or robbed of the hope which belonged to the men 
of earlier and prophetic times, they had come to regard 
the world as but the world, bounded by the horizon 
of the mean or the customary. No heavenly light shone 
upon their poor lives; no heavenly music was heard among 
the cries and sighs of a toilful and tiresome existence. Our 
Lord would show them that there was a heavenly light 
in ordinary human life. The beams of Divine brightness 
did not belong to a past age; the utterance of prophetic 
hope was not for their ancestors alone.” “ ZAzs day, and in 
your ears,” He said, ‘‘the good news is told.” /It needs 
heavenly power to banish the ills of life: that is true; but 
the heavenly power is here. Is it wonderful that He who 
found God in the wilderness should declare that heavenly 
power was near to the homes and hearts of men? ‘Tired 
men labouring in the fields, anxious women fulfilling the 
duties of the home, little children experiencing the first 
trials of life’s learning and life’s discipline—there was a 
message for all of them. Our Lord had gone into the 
wilderness that He might bring hope to them. He who 
had known His Father in the glory of heaven had proved 
His Father’s love and nearness in the wilderness; the 
solitary place had grown glad with the Divine presence ; 
the angels had ministered to Him. There was no place 
where heavenly power could not be found; there was no 
lot in which God was not. Men need not wait for a distant 
day ; the inheritance did not belong to children’s children : 
“This day, and in your ears,” He cried, the hindering ills 
and the oppressive sorrows of life may disappear. As He 
spoke men knew that it was true, and yet in a little while 
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they were for throwing Him down the precipice which 
overhung their town. Was it because He spoke soft words 
of delusive hope? Did He make them dream of a spring 
which was near at hand, and did they wake to find it winter 
still? No; His words were simple truth. In the wilder- 
ness He had proved them true; but there was one great 
difference between Him and them. One thing they lacked, 
and, lacking it, the wrathful and resentful spirit broke out 
into revolt against the Teacher who so charmed them. 
They had not been baptized by the Divine Spirit. There- 
fore, only while the charm of His gracious words held them 
could they see the heavenly light upon the earth. When 
He passed on to speak of the deeper heart needs, the spell 
was broken. For Him the wilderness had yielded up its 
blessing ; for He went into the wilderness with the witness 
and baptism of the dove-like Spirit. 

Vain—vain, then, is the hope that suffering will bring 
power or the wilderness bring illumination, unless we who 
go into the wilderness carry with us there the anointing of 
the Divine Spirit. Things are to us as we are to them. 
Life is to us as we are to it. Sorrow, battle of temptation, 
loneliness, are capable of bestowing strength, courage, soft- 
ness of heart, and true sympathy ; but only upon those who 
are ready to receive the blessing. According to our faith it 
will be with us ; but for all it is true that if we carry into 
the wilderness the gentle, trustful, righteousness-loving spirit, 
the wilderness will yield a blessing; and we may come 
back to the commonplace life, and find it no longer 
commonplace. New energy for duty will be ours 3 our 
power of helpfulness will be increased. We, like our Lord, 
may return to our Galilee in the power of the Spirit. 
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‘‘Whereof He hath given assurance unto all men, in that He hath 
raised Him from the dead.”—ACcTs xvii. 31. 


THE resurrection of Christ is the turning-point of the world’s 
history. From the day when He rose from the tomb a new 
impulse was given tothe world. ‘The spirit of the risen One 
seemed to enter into humanity; men’s thoughts have been 
changed, their habits refined, their morals elevated ; the 
Church has been created, the world has been revolutionized. 
But it is not of the impulse thus given to the history of the 
world that the apostle speaks; his eye reaches across the 
stream of time, and he beholds the final issue of all things ; 
he sees the Judge seated on His judgment-seat; before whom 
the books are opened ; he affirms his persuasion that a day is 
coming in the which all men shall give an account of their 
deeds to Him whose eye is mighty to pierce beneath the 
plausible aspects of life, and to detect the hidden wrongs 
which respectability, rank, and reputation have long availed 
to hide. And when he is asked for the ground of this 
expectation, he points to the resurrection of Christ. “TI be- 
lieve,” he seems to say, “that a day of judgment is at hand ; 
and do you ask me why? I point to the empty sepulchre, 
I point to the risen Lord, and I say that here is my witness 
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that God has appointed a day in the which He will judge 
thee.” 

But where, we might ask, is the connection between a 
risen Christ and a day of judgment? What proof does the 
one convey of the other? It does not appear that there is 
any necessary point of union between the fact of Christ’s 
having risen from the grave and the fact of His return to 
judgment. It is true, of course, that the resurrection, in so 
far as it establishes the fact that Jesus is not dead but alive, 
shows that it is not impossible for Him to appear as the 
Judge of the race. But it does not show that He will so 
come. Yet the point of connection between the resurrec- 
tion and the judgment cannot be far to seek, since St. Paul 
uses the argument as though it would commend itself to 
the intelligence of his hearers, and as though their appre- 
hension of the truth of the resurrection would lead them 
at once to the apprehension of a judgment to come. 

We shall, perhaps, best realize the point of connection 
by~considering-tiie conditions -»which are necessary to the 
conception of a judgment-day.. For-this-there~are’ two-con= 
ditions: There must be righteousness on the part of God, 
and responsibility on the part of man. For if there be no 
righteousness on the part of God, the notion of judgment is . 
stripped of its essential idea, that it is the adjudication of 
right on those who have lived on earth. And if there be no 
responsibility on the part of man, then, even if an assize of 
this kind were held, it would be but a mockery—a scene in 
which the crimes were fictitious, the criminals fictitious, and 
we might well believe the penalties fictitious also. 

On these two thoughts, then—righteousness in God, 
and responsibility in man—the judgment to come may be 
said to hinge, And it is to these two thoughts that the 
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resurrection of Jesus Christ gives the most striking emphasis, 
and in this way contributes an assurance of a judgment to 
come. 

First, it gives emphasis to the righteousness of God, 
There are many arguments and illustrations by which we 
try to assure ourselves of a life to come. The opening 
spring, the awakening insect, the inexpressible instincts of 
our nature, the wide-reaching powers of thought and will, 
which stretch out beyond the limits of our bodily fabric, 
and seem to defy the boundaries of corporeal being,—these 
are viewed as dim hints of a future life. But the one 
thought which seems more than any other to have laid 
hold upon the minds of men is the spectacle of the in- 
equalities and injustices of the world as it now is. It is 
felt that we cannot be looking upon a complete scene. 
Justice so often miscarries ; wrong is so often triumphant ; 
merit is not always rewarded; evil seems to havea premium 
of success, and Fortune to distribute her honours and 
emoluments with careless hand and blinded eyes; and in 
the confusions which follow the innocent suffer. We see 
that there is a large class of beings, inoffensive, gentle, 
patient, bearing the injuries, and often made the victims of 
the wicked or the successful. We know, indeed, that in a 
wide survey of the world’s history wrongs are avenged, and 
that all the sins of mankind bring. their consequences in 
this world; but we feel equally persuaded that though 
these sins may be punished in the bulk, that the evil 
consequences fall upon the guiltless as well as the guilty, 
and overwhelm in one inconsiderate ruin the inoffensive 
and the offending alike. Society may be righted in the 
lapse of time, but we vainly look for the righting of the 
individual; and we are constrained to turn our eyes to 
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the other world, and await the unfolding of God’s righteous- 
ness there. And one life there is in human history which, 
more than any other, compels us in this direction. The 
suffering.of the innocent wakens our sense of right, and a 
hope for a life to come; but, however keen our sense of 
right may be, we feel that there are few indeed who have 
not, by their wrong-doings, provoked the evil which over- 
whelms them; and our sense of injustice is less shocked 
in proportion as we perceive the possibility that criminal 
imprudence, negligence, or folly may have contributed to the 
miseries which we have noticed. It is when the conspicu- 
ously innocent are the victims that our hearts grow hot within 
us, and we speak with our tongue; and One such there 
was, innocent beyond all denial, who suffered, the Victim of 
others’ sin and wrong. It is not only the simple believer in 
Christ who feels His radiant beauty, or adores His moral 
grandeur. His character has been canvassed as no other 
character in all human history; His motives have been 
explored, His words weighed, His actions discussed ; every 
simple particular of His life of mission has been ransacked, 
often by those who sought to fasten an offence upon Him ; 
yet out of all this sifting He emerges crowned as the 
purest among the sons of men. He combines in Himself 
the sublimest precepts and noblest practice which philoso- 
phers have dreamed of. He is the one Being who realizes 
an ideal, and “ without the idea of whom in the mind personal 
piety is impossible.” “ He stands at the head of all morality, 
as Mozart at the head of music, and Shakespeare at the 
head of the drama.” Such is the witness which the stainless 
character of our Master has extorted from not altogether 
friendly lips, so marvellously has the lustre of His beauty 
won upon the minds of men, Like a bright vision He 
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broke upon the slumbering hearts of men, and they were 
dazzled and enchanted by the sight ; like a glorious dawn 
He rose and spread new splendour upon the world, and 
put new hues of beauty into all created things; like a fair 
flower He grew up from day to day in grace and loveliness, 
approved by God and man. Awe, admiration, taste, might 
have been expected to restrain the power of evil; but the 
great tide came on, and the flower so pure and beautiful 
was swept down and crushed. He who had supported the 
weak, and been gentle towards all men; He who had 
lifted from the wayside of life the dusty and downtrodden 
blossoms, and given them new life ; He who had befriended 
and lifted into the regions. of fresh hope the publican and 
the Magdalene, was no exception to this terrible experience 
of life which appears blindly to crush the pure and the 
impure, the good and the bad alike; nay, in Him it almost 
seemed as though His very loveliness made Him the mark 
for some bitter wrong and some cruel suffering. The 
noblest of our race was despised and rejected by man. 
The purest of the human family was a Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. The meekest and gentlest was led 
as a lamb to the slaughter. He who did no sin was made 
the jest of the sinner and the scorn of the hypocrite ; those 
feet which moved about on errands of mercy, and those 
hands which were so quick to good, were nailed to the 
cross; and that heart which beat with love and pity was 
pierced with the ruthless and senseless spear. Here in this 
scene, if nowhere else, humanity has seen how the innocent 
may suffer for the guilty, how the wrongs of the sinner may 
fall upon the head of the unoffending. If the suffering of 
the innocent here suggests a life to come, this suffering of 
the loftiest and purest is a fact in the world’s history which 
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has emphasized the thought that there must be a hereafter, 
where the apparent injustices of this life present are 
rectified, ‘That ancient story,” writes one who does not 
yield the highest homage to Christ, “seems to me sufficient 
evidence that God reserves His justice for eternity.” 

But if Christ remain in the tomb, then, though the 
yearning for justice may still be strong, it lacks the assur- 
ance that it will even be satisfied; for along the tide of 
time we should look and see that the wise and good perish, 
as well as the ignorant and foolish—that the innocent 
and the poor and the righteous have one and all vanished 
from this world, driven down too often into the land of 
darkness by the craft and crime of man, and God has never 
set the seal of His approval upon their holiness, vindicated 
their character, or given the sanction of His pleasure to 
their life—till, looking in vain for some token that God 
approved the right, our hearts might have faltered, and our 
faith, like the psalmist’s, might have failed, or at least 
drooped into a painful hunger. , But now is Christ risen 
from the dead! And in His resurrection God has smiled 
upon the life of holiness, the death of heroic love, and 
has set His seal upon the right, and pronounced condem- 
nation on the wrong. He has told us in the resurrection of. 
Christ that our faith in the ultimate victory of holiness 
is not wrong ; that our belief that the innocent and pure 
would yet be vindicated is no hallucination ; that our con- 
fidence in the righteous character of our Creator is not 
misplaced ; that the coming age will supply the defects, 
remedy the faults, rectify the judgments, and avenge the 
wrongs of the present—that He has appointed a day in the 
which He will judge the world in righteousness, 

Second, the resurrection of Christ gives emphasis to 
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the responsibility of man, The second element essential 
to this idea of a judgment hereafter is to be found in the 
responsibility of man; without this, the judgment would be 
but a fiction and a mere mockery of justice. And to this 
responsibility the resurrection of Christ gives emphasis, 

But, it is asked, who talks of man’s responsibility ? Is it 
not true that I am but the product of the past? My 
character is stamped upon me as my heritage for ever by 
circumstances before my life and beyond my control; my 
passions are transmitted to me, my vices are bound upon 
me by parentage; my talent or my want of talent, my 
so-called virtues and evil tendencies, they are but the out- 
growth of the past, for which I no more deserve praise or 
censure than for the name I bear. ‘There is no such thing 
as merit or blameworthiness. If Byron be sensuous, and 
Wordsworth spiritual ; if the youngest of our academicians 
be vigorous in touch, if Leighton shows classic grace, and 
Faed pathetic simplicity, they are not to be extolled: they 
do but fulfil the law of their being. The bias is given to 
my nature before my existence. I cannot determine my 
life, or direct my course. My character no less than my 
features, my moral disposition no less than my mental en- 
dowments, are the offspring of irrevocable necessity. My 
future is stamped upon me at my birth; life is but the 
unfolding to view of the scroll of destiny, which was written 
before I drew breath. 


‘‘ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 
I cannot alter my will, or be other than I am, and I 
cannot deserve either reward or punishment; by an un- 
alterable will I am what I am. 
Is this to be the conclusion? It is not the conclusion 
M—1I17 
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which either the Bible or common sense sanctions. The 
gospel admits the fact of man’s inability, and denies the 
inference; the commands of Scripture to remedy the state 
of our hearts are as emphatic and as unconditional as any 
in the law. ‘Wash you, make you clean, put away the 
evil of your doings;” ‘‘ Make you a new heart ;” “ Repent 
and be converted.” ‘The imperatives are as distinct and 
absolute as those of the commandments—“ Thou shalt not 
steal ;” “Thou shalt not kill.” 

It may appear a contradiction to say we cannot do this, 
and yet we are responsible for doing it ; but it is a contra- 
diction which practically does not influence our modes 
of dealing. We never admit inability as a plea against 
responsibility. Dr. Johnson’s dictum that a man knows he 
is a responsible being may not to some minds be sufficient ; 
but the evidence of our every-day life shows that we hold 
men responsible. A child is held responsible for truth, 
though he may have inherited a false and deceptive dis- 
position, It is by insisting on his recognition of his own 
responsibility that we educate him to truthfulness. “ The 
common sense of mankind as expressed in the criminal 
code of all nations holds man responsible for his actions.” 
The effort to define what is meant by moral derangement 
is in itself a proof that the average human being is viewed 
by the opinion of man, as expressed in law, as a responsible 
being. 

But the responsibility will be much clearer if we reflect 
on the meaning of the terms we are employing. There is a 
difference between that which is beyond the range of powers 
and that which is beyond the range of our disposition— 
between that which is physically and intellectually impossible 
and that for which we are morally unfit, Duty is limited 
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by capacity in things mental and material, but not in things 
‘moral. It is the duty of a pioneer in an army to hew 
down trees and brushwood, but no person would say it was 
the duty of a child to attempt it ; it is the duty of the sailor 
to hoist the sail, to navigate the ship, to raise or to lower 
the anchor, but no one expects a woman to attempt such 
work, because her physique limits her duty in this matter ; 
it is the duty of an astronomer to calculate an eclipse, or 
the advent of a comet, but we should call it absurd to 
expect such a duty from a baby, because in these matters 
capacity is the test of the duty. 

But the case is different in moral questions. In these 
the duty remains, though the capacity has gone. It may 
be, for example, true that the miser cannot give up his 
parsimonious or covetous habits; he has indulged them till 
they are the very tyrants of his nature; but it is still true 
that he ought to give them up. It may be with no 
exaggeration the case that the habitual drunkard cannot 
abandon his intemperance, but it is none the less a fact 
that he ought.. The duties of temperance and generosity 
remain. Whatever habits men may have formed, cove- 
tousness and intemperance are sins. Duty remains, even 
when capacity has ceased. 

And this is not unreasonable, for we ourselves are 
largely responsible for our own inability. How much of 
our incapacity is the result of indulgence, of criminal 
neglect, of wilful refusal to exert the smallest self-control ! 
The evidence on this point is far more satisfactory than 
the proofs adduced by merely speculative philosophers. 
The language of those who have made the nature of man 
their study is clear and explicit. ‘‘Man,” writes Dr. 
- Carpenter. “really does possess a self-determining power 
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which can rise above the promptings of all suggestions.” 
To make this clearer, let us take that form of human 
ill which, more than any other, is believed to set man 
free from responsibility—let us take insanity. “It is cer- 
tain,” writes one of the most eminent authorities on the 
subject, ‘that a man has or might have some power over 
himself to prevent insanity.” ‘Many a man,” says Dr. 
Carpenter, “has been saved from an attack of insanity by 
the resolute determination of his will not to yield to his 
morbid tendencies.” ‘ Two-thirds of the women in this 
asylum,” said Dr. Conolly, ‘“‘ have brought themselves into 
this insane state through ill-temper.” Parallel to this is the 
opinion of Dr. Maudsley, that insanity is due to want of self- 
denial, to the indulgence of evil passions, not to the undue 
pressure of business, and that suicides of the insane are 
seldom, if ever, the result of hard work, but of the fretting 
pains of exaggerated self-love and wounded pride. These 
are enough to indicate how much is in our own power, how 
fairly we may be held responsible for the formation of those 
habits of mind and that disposition of heart which are the 
best preparation for spiritual religion, and how rightly we 
are to be blamed for the very inability which we urge as an 
excuse. 
But this is not all. Is our capacity to be the measure 
of our responsibility? Is it not oftentimes the case that the 
very reverse is true? Is it not often true that inability, not 
capacity, is the measure of responsibility? A general to 
whom the conduct of a difficult campaign is entrusted may 
be gifted with strategical powers, he may be thoroughly 
acquainted with the military features of the invaded country, 
but he may be perfectly aware also that he has no experience 


or capacity for the anxious and responsible duty of victual- 
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ling his troops. Does his incapacity relieve him of the 
duty? Does not rather his consciousness of his incapacity 
make him responsible for the employment of some com- 
missariat officer? Or a man in business may be eminently 
fitted for carrying on the diplomacy of trade, but utterly 
unskilled in its details. Is he therefore free from blame 
if his accounts become hopelessly entangled? Is not his 
inability in book-keeping the measure of his duty to entrust 
these to the care of skilled accountants? A man is in- 
experienced in law, and his want of experience is precisely 
the measure of his duty to employ a lawyer to prepare 
his will or draw up his trust deeds. A man’s ignorance 
of medicine is the reason why he is bound to summon a 
doctor when there is illness in the house. ‘The man who 
can swim may be foolish in refusing to enter the lifeboat, 
but the man who cannot swim is criminally foolish if he 
refuses to do so. In these, and in a hundred cases besides, 
it is inability which is the truest measure of responsibility, 
and such is the case also in religion. 

Much we may do to improve our moral tone, to form 
our habits; but the verdict of religion and of experience 
is that there is a point beyond which we cannot go. We 
can set the work in order, we can cut the victim in pieces, 
but it is from heaven that the flame of power and love 
must descend to complete the sacrifice. Man may construct 
the machinery, he may arrange the interadapted wheels 
of being, but the motive power must come from on high. 
The love of God must be shed abroad by the Holy Spirit. 
Just in proportion as we realize this weakness and inability 
are we bound to ask for that force which is needed to 
give movement to spiritual life. 

And it is this aspect of responsibility which the 
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resurrection of Christ is fitted to enforce upon man. The 
resurrection of Christ is the proclamation of the possibility 
of the spiritual resurrection which has been the dream of 
the ages ; it is the pledge of the power which will be vouch- 
safed to us to walk in newness of life—the earnest of that 
Holy Spirit whose presence in our souls is the power of 
the life of holiness and love. Freely as God’s rain and sun, 
widely as human need and sorrow, is the gift of that life 
vouchsafed to man. As far as the deadening influences 
of hereditary moral taint have spread may the quickening 
influences of the risen Christ be realized. The second 
Adam is made a quickening Spirit. Let men be oppressed 
by the thought of the heart-crushing and life-crushing deter- 
minism ; there is a compensating power in the gospel. As 
sin reigned unto death—the death of hope, the death of 
power, the death of love—so grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Let us not plead inability, since ours is the inability of 
the gamester who will not abandon the fatal play, though 
love and prudence plead at his side; it is the inability 
of the debauchee, who clings to his foul pleasures ; it is the 
inability of the epicure, who refuses to quit the dainties of 
the table, though nobler pleasures are at hand—it is the 
inability of unwillingness. Who, then, is responsible ? Not 
God the Father, who will have all men to be saved; not 
God the Son, who came into the world to save sinners ; 
not God the Holy Ghost, who pleads within the heart and 
whispers the constant suggestion of better things. This 
is the condemnation, not that we were born with any 
hereditary predisposition to evil, not that we have the taint 
of moral wrong within, not that we are swept away by the 
wild impulse of original sin, not that we are sinful, not that 
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we have sinned, but that we cast away the grace that could 
redeem and ennoble the life. This is the condemnation, 
not that we have a nature prone to ill, but that when 
light is come into the world we love the darkness rather 
than the light. “All unavoided is the doom of destiny,” 
is the language of moral weakness ; but faith makes quick 
reply, “ Yes, when avoided grace makes destiny.” This 
is the thought which gives such unutterable sadness to 
wasted lives—‘ It might have been otherwise.” They were 
not powers of evil alone which took the soul by the hand 
and led it into the labyrinth of the world. The angels 
of love, the voice of mercy, the Spirit of God, were near 
to raise the mind and to direct the life. This is the 
_ element which creates all true and high tragedy, and 
without which the creations of human genius are but a 
medley of irrelevant disasters, and not a true picturing of 
character and life. This one feature it is which sets (I 
speak for myself) the play of Macbeth foremost in the 
great trilogy of our own Shakespeare; and this thought 
that it might have been otherwise, as it is the pivot of all 
human tragedy, so does it furnish the most pathetic power 
of the Divine utterances, for there is no pathos equal to 
that which is the cry of love over a glorious life which 
might have been saved, and was not; which might have 
been made lustrous with high and holy deeds, but was 
not. And when it is power and love weeping over the 
reckless waste of man’s noblest heritage ; when it is bound- 
less power—unbounded save by the high homage it pays 
to the creatures it has made; when it is infinite love which 
will do all to save the offspring of its hand, except degrade 
and unman him by irresistible coercion, which scorns, be- 
cause it is love, to enforce a homage which is unwillingly 
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rendered—then every element of tragedy is present : love, 
yearning power only limited by its self-imposed restraints, 
looking forth in sadness, not upon human helplessness, 
but upon human wilfulness. This gives the most touching 
pathos to Divine records. I have searched through litera- 
ture, I have read many a touching and tender passage, 
I have read the tear-awakening lament of ‘‘ In Memoriam,” 
I have been stirred to generous passion by the moving 
lines of Hood over the unfortunate for whose lost life 
society seemed responsible, I have listened to the frenzied 
wail of Hecuba in her abounding grief, I have seen the 
old Greek hero baffled by the darkness and I have heard 
his cry for light; but I have never met with pathos so 
moving as the cry of Omnipotence and Love, “Ye will 
not come to Me, that ye might have life!” I have 
beheld no scene so unutterably touching as the sight of 
the Son of God, sitting on the hillside, looking down upon 
the roofs and temples of Jerusalem, and weeping tears of 
disappointed love. ‘How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!” “If thou hadst 
known, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
to thy peace! but now—— ” 

“But now——” Enough. -I will not say the words. 
That ow has not yet been spoken for us. There is a better 
Now. Now is Christ risen, the glorious Harbinger of better 
things! Now is Christ risen, the Evangelist of nobler lives 
than seemed possible to the hopeless. Now is Christ risen 
to proclaim victory over sin, over baseness, over selfish- 
ness. Now is Christ risen, and now has He established 
by His resurrection the grand possibility, nay, certainty, of 
a moral and spiritual resurrection for all who will—a resur- 
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rection from the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
The witnesses are fit and many that this power of the risen 
Christ is no fiction. Saul of Tarsus was as impetuous in 
hostility to truth as any zealot of modern days. Augustine 
had as ardent a nature and as wild and uncurbed passions 
as any of you. John Newton was as reckless of right and 
as careless of God as any here. Read the list of the 
worthies of the faith, the heroes of holiness—Polycarp, 
Ignatius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Tauler, Bernard, Wesley, 
Simeon, Martyn, Patterson; they were men of like passions 
with ourselves. In them the victory of a risen Christ was 
won ; in you too it may be achieved. If by the tendencies 
of the past we are what we are, yet by the grace of God we 
may be such as the luminaries of Christendom have been. 
Dismiss the philosophy of despondency. Adopt the old 
oracle of the saints—Swrswm corda. The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God. You shall 
be triumphant over every power of the enemy: the deadly 
cup of this world shall not poison you; the wild passions 
of wrong shall be subdued; the lion of pride, the adder 
of lust and hate, you shall tread under your feet. Sin shall 
not have dominion over you. In all these things you shall 
be more than conquerors through Him who died for you ; 
yea, rather, who is risen again, and is even at the right hand 


of God. 
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‘¢ Woman, behold thy son !”—JouN xix. 206. 


THERE are few things which waken more interest than the 
death-scenes of mankind. The moment when the veil 
of eternity is to be rent asunder before the eyes of a fellow- 
man, when the final touch is to be given to the portrait 
of human character, the last word spoken, and the last look 
taken, is one which has a fascination not only for the 
morbidly curious, but also for the thoughtful moralist. In 
the deaths of men there are two phases. Many men die 
with an air altogether at variance with their previous 
history ; the circumstances, the manner, the language, are 
unnatural. They nerve themselves for a final attitude at 
the close, and go off the scene as though they were think- 
ing only of a stage effect. History furnishes us with illus- 
trations. Of such a character, it has been remarked, were 
the last hours of some of the leaders of the French 
Revolution; and indeed, as we follow its scenes, we feel 
that there is something theatrical in the final pose and 
utterances of some of the principal characters. ‘‘ Let them 
slay me. My name will be inscribed in the pantheon of 
history.” “When I am gone, my worth will be known.” 
These, the words of Danton and Mirabeau, are examples. 
But there is another kind of death, in which there is no 
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effect strained after. The passion, which has all through 
life guided the conduct, retains its supremacy to the last. 
To this latter class the death of Christ belongs. There is no 
summoning to His aid the artificial powers of a splendid 
affectation ; there is no effort to garnish His speech with 
rhetorical or striking last words. All indeed is dramatic, 
because the vividness of truthful incidents gives force to the 
scenery and surroundings; but there is nothing theatrical. 
Such as He was in life, upon the green sward overhanging 
Galilee, or in the little home at Bethany, such He was at the 
judgment-hall and on the cross. The passion which ruled 
His life only glowed the more conspicuously bright in His 
death ; but it was no base or selfish passion. It is no effort 
to stimulate His own courage by self-flattering prophecies 
which is seen. It is not the inveterate dissimulation of 
Tiberius which is here—it is not the obstinate war-passion, 
the “ ¢éfe d’armée” of Napoleon, which is heard from His 
lips—nor can the wounded pride, or sense of violated 
dignity which a modern artist has painted on His brow, be 
discovered in the pages of the evangelist. The ruling 
passion is there; but it is the passion for doing good, the 
unceasing thought for the welfare and comfort of others, 
which is seen to the last. His life had been a ceaseless 
ministry to others ; and still, at His death He is ministering 
to the doubts, the wants, the sorrows—ay, even the sins— 
of men. No less at Gethsemane than at Bethsaida, He is 
ready to heal. His hand is as willingly stretched forth under 
the shadow of the garden to heal the ear of Malchus as to 
touch the suppliant leper. As at the nightfall when Nico- 
demus visited Him, so at the judgment-seat of Pilate. He 
is willing to solve the doubts of men. As at the gate of 
Nain He bids the sorrowing widow weep not, so has He 
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warning and comfort for the women that follow Him to the 
cross : ‘Daughters, weep not for Me.” As at the Pharisee’s 
house, when surrounded by the luxuries of a rich man’s 
table, He could speak comfort to an aching heart, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” so on the cross, through the strain 
of torn flesh and bleeding wounds, has He a heart full of 
compassion for the guilty sufferer at His side: “To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” To the last He is the 
same. Gentle-spoken, thoughtful for others, and forgetful 
of self, what He was at the gate of Jericho or the grave of 
Lazarus He is at the cross. It is for others He prays: 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
For others, He has a care when it might well have been 
that pain had robbed Him of all power of thought; but 
indomitable benevolence in Him is mighty over pain; and 
while the throbbing frame pulsates with anguish, and the 
faintness of long-sustained suffering is stealing over Him, 
He yet remembers the care which He can no longer give, 
and the cherishing love yet needed by the heart-pierced 
mother by His cross, and in His agony trusts her to the 
apostle’s care : ‘Woman, behold thy son!” 

But the incidents which cluster thick and beautiful as a 
garland of flowers around His cross must not be dismissed 
as mere naked facts; for, like flowers, they contain the 
germs of later growth and permanent teachings. They are 
type-incidents, conveying through example principles of 
perpetual application, It is so here; for we have not 
only an insight into the love and thoughtfulness of Christ’s 
character, but a firmly grounded principle of benevolence 
bequeathed by Him to His Church in all time; and we 
may learn that in Christ’s death have been established new 
relationships and new obligations. 
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I. New relationships have been established. [* often 
happens in ordinary life that death separates acqtaintance- 
sn The death of a mutual friend is the signal of the 
dissolution of that partnership of love and friendly inter- 
course among those whom his hospitality united under one 
roof. He has been the living centre of that circle, and he 
is gone; the little parties are no more, the friendliness 
among the once guests drops into ordinary acquaintance, 
and the tide of other occupations coming in sweeps them 
out of range of one another, till even as acquaintances they 
cease to meet. ea the reverse of this is seen in the 
death of Christ.‘ The Virgin and St. John found their 
union in Him. His death, like the death of many others, 
might have severed their interest and ended their amity ; 
but He determines that it shall be otherwise. His 
death is to accomplish a world-wide reconciliation, and to 
forge new links of love; to deepen attachments, not to 
sunder friendships ; to invest with the sanctity of a new- 
born family tie all the relationships of life; to unite, not 
to divide. From His cross He proclaims that. those who 
were not related before have found kinship in Him. 
“Woman, behold thy son; son, behold thy mother.” 
And is not this the universal declaration of Christianity ? 
The cross may pass away; the Apostle and the Virgin 
may be laid in the tomb; but the power of the cross 
and the vitality of the principle which slept in His words 
can never die, for in Christ the distinctions which sepa- 
rated man from man and race from race are dissolved. 
The middle wall of partition is thrown down. | The gospel, 
wide as the heart of God, knows no man after the flesh. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free, All are one in Christ Jesus, There is one 
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family, for there is one Father; one fold, for there is one 
Shepherd ; one body, for there is one Head. We have no 
gospel of privileges for a race or a class; we know none 
of the varieties of development, the divergences of taste or 
character ; for all, from the lowest aboriginal intelligence to 
the highest intellect, are the loved of God, the redeemed of 
Christ Jesus; and in every one, whom that cross of Christ 
draws to itself, may we find father, mother, son, in the great 
family of God—the noble brotherhood of Christ./ But 
while thus Christ proclaims the great family tie, it is worthy 
of notice that He links the members together by principles 
which elevate; for His fraternity is not formed for the 
purpose of pulling down humanity, but of rebuilding it. 
It is not the greed of gain, the fickle spirit of change, the 
unquenchable passion for destructiveness, which form the 
basis of His new brotherhood. He unites not by removing 
from some the accidental advantages of rank or station, but 
by giving prominence to qualities which are open to all. 
He makes nothing of riches, or rank, or power ; they are 
good as opportunities of good,’ but that is all; of them- 
selves in the kingdom and brotherhood of God they are as 
nothing, and in the economy of the world they can only 
belong to the few. But He makes much of the qualities 
which can be the common heritage of all. He opens His 
mouth: “ Blessed”—not are the great and rich, the 
powerful and the renowned; but blessed are the humble, 
the contrite, the pure, the peace-seeking, and the peace- 
making. Henceforward not the diadem of the sovereign, 
the crown of the poet, the baton of the victor, but humility, 
love, meekness, and quietness of spirit, zeal for faith, and 
love for men, are the true decorations of life, and, in the 
sight of the Lord, of great price. And thus, by making 
N—I7 
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the pure graces of the soul, which the lowliest may possess, 
the great things of His kingdom, He makes the accidents 
of life, as position, resources, learning, seem small; for 
he is the greatest whose life is most full of love and long- 
sustained service ; who, like the Master Himself, is among 
his fellow-men as one that serveth 3; who consecrates all, 
whether it be noble rank, boundless wealth, profound 
erudition, or the less conspicuous offering of a simple heart 
and a stainless life, to the glory of God and the welfare of 
man; who, filled with the all-impelling spirit of his Lord, 
feels as He did, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me;” who, carrying the cross of patient submission, 
of untiring energy or heroic devotion, follows Christ the 
King. Such is the spirit in which the family of Christ is 
formed. It is not class against class, nation against nation ; 
but it is the spirit which sees the cross; sees the crowd 
of sorrowing men and women who gather round it, and 
hears a voice which bids him recognize in these his new 
kinsfolk— Behold thy mother!” ‘Behold thy son !”— 


and such a spirit finds his reward in his work, and learns 
the song— 


‘‘ Hearts have I found of sister and of brother, 
Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod. 
Lo! every one awaiteth me; another 

Friend in the blameless family of God.” 
And since this new bond has been formed, none can go 
through life and cry out that they are alone; for the world 
teems with our brothers and sisters and mothers. ‘Those 
whom God loves, those for whom Christ died, and those 
whom He proclaims to be our kin, are around us, and may 
be sought out, and love will waken love. The pioneers of 
Christian principles acting in this spirit have gone forth into 
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the world, and found, in its crowded centres, its waste 
places, or its obscure spots, their brothers, sisters, mothers. 
Clarkson and Wilberforce found them among the degraded 
and oppressed negroes, Howard, treading ‘“‘an open but 
unfrequented way to immortality,’ found them in the 
dungeons and lazar-houses of Europe. Mrs. Fry, schooling 
herself to scenes of wretchedness and squalor, found sisters 
in the gaols of England. Livingstone and Bishop Mac- 
kenzie found Christ-redeemed kinsfolk amid the varied 
tribes of Eastern and Western Africa. And others—orna- 
ments and losses to the Church at home—who from time 
to time leave us, content to make fresh ties of love among 
strange people and in dangerous lands. And we—we, 
with our greater comforts, and our unheroic Christianity, 
may find nearer home our mothers, sisters, brothers 
—in the families, the widows, the orphans, the desti- 
tute; for they are sorrowing ones needing comfort, be- 
reaved ones needing love; they are our kin in Christ’s 
cross. Behold them. ‘Behold thy mother!” ‘ Behold 
thy son!” 

II. But Christ teaches more than this. If in His cross 
He has cemented the great fabric of humanity by a glorious 
redemption and by the spirit of His self-sacrifice and love, 
He has declared also that He has established new obliga- 
tions. For, if we rejoice to think that all the world is made 
one brotherhood in Christ, we cannot accept this relation- 
ship without its corresponding obligations. Relationships 
imply obligations. We cannot accept the law of brother- 
hood, or the privileges of family, without acknowledging its 
claims. ‘Whoso seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” How can the spirit of brotherhood be 
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in him? How can the love of God, which has gene- 
rated this new brotherhood in Christ’s cross, dwell in 
him? But there is a law in our nature by which the more 
nobly and powerfully a cause appeals to our sentiment, the 
more are we tempted to rest content with the thrill of those 
sentiments, and, alas! to fail to carry them into action. The 
sentiment of the brotherhood of the world—the enthusiasm 
of humanity, the tie forged in the fiercest of Christ’s. 
sufferings and cemented in His blood, the fraternity wide 
as the sufferings and needs of man are wide—is a great and 
soul-stirring sentiment. But it is easy to think, because we 
have felt nobly, we have done nobly ; and therefore Christ 
Jesus enforces upon us the responsibilities arising from this 
brotherhood by turning upon us the necessity of fulfilling 
its obligations. He does this by absenting Himself from 
the great arena in which the duties and claims of the 
brotherhood and family are most often enforced and 
experienced, It is when He no longer will be at hand to 
protect His mother, or to cherish her in her advancing 
years, that He cries, “‘ Behold thy son!” It is when He is 
absent, and the loving disciple can no longer lay his head 
upon Christ’s breast, that Christ points him to the warm 
sympathy of a woman’s heart, ‘‘ Behold thy mother!” He 
thus associates mankind with Himself in the blessings He 
bestows on man; and throws upon us the duty of carrying 
on those works of love and benevolence which He has 
initiated, and of which He has laid down, in precept and 
example, the guiding lines. In doing so, He but carries 
out on a wider scale the principle He adopted on earth. It 
is His hand which breaks, it is His power which multiplies, 
the bread ; but it is to the disciples He entrusts the duty of 
distributing to the needy, And what is this but emphasizing 
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the law of Providence which meets us on all hands? God’s 
beneficence is indeed boundless—broad as the firmament 
and the sunlight; but He communicates His beneficence 
from a distance. “ His state is kingly: thousands on His 
bidding wait.” He could sustain this fair world, in all its 
beauty and fertility, without the interposition of the ordinary 
channels of His appointment; but if the earth be dry, the 
earth cries to the clouds, and the clouds to the Lord of all. 
And as in the natural, so in the social world, He honours the 
rich by giving them the opportunity of being the channels of 
His bounty to the needy. For what are the wealthy ones 
of the world but as clouds overcharged with abundance to 
be dropped upon the gaping and thirsty habitations of the 
poor? and the rich are therefore happy only as they are 
the almoners of God. He leaves it to us to carry out the 
known and recognized purposes of His love, and He thrusts 
the sense of this duty entrusted to us irresistibly upon our 
notice by His own retirement from those spheres in which 
our opportunity lies. Men are in need; it is ours to care 
for them; so entirely is it our province, so completely 
does He depend on us to do this, that if we do not 
discharge this duty the needy man perishes. And thus 
Christ, having shown in His career the constant example 
of a life of care for others, leaves the world to be guided 
by the principles which He delivered and exemplified. 
“She who was My care on earth is now yours. Behold! 
I leave the world: I go to the Father, and therefore 
upon you lies the obligation. Behold thy mother!” And 
it is on the neglect of this duty that the doom of the 
other world turns, and the doom of nations is made to 
hinge. For, lo! it is the closing scene, and before Him 
are gathered all nations, and He sunders man from man. 
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No great sins are alleged—no life stained with dark crimes ; 
no grave offences against moral order are brought forward 
in accusation. The one fault which condemns them 
as unworthy of the bliss of His perpetual smile is this— 
they did not carry out His will and purpose of mercy and 
beneficence. There were sick ones, and they were left un- 
tended ; hungry ones, unfed; imprisoned ones, unvisited. 
“Ve did it not,” is the burden of accusation. It is as 
though He said, “I left you as My representatives on earth 
to do to the sick and needy as I would have done; I relied 
.on you to discharge those offices of love, but you have 
proved yourselves unworthy of the trust I reposed in you: 
you have dishonoured My name: I sent you to this work, 
and you did it not.” And often this scene of doom is 
rehearsed in the history of nations. Many a land has 
grown rich; but her rich sons have been blind to the needs 
or deaf to the cries of the poor: wealth and heartlessness 
have grown together ; and then, whether in decay, induced 
by the very plethora of wealth, or in revolution, the judg- 
ment has fallen upon a people who would not see in the 
needy, the sick, and the sorrowing, their brothers, their 
sisters, their kinsfolk in Christ. This is the responsibility 
which our absent Lord throws upon us by His absence. ~ 
Happy, then, is he who has accepted from Christ this 
legacy of love, and who frets not at the responsibilities 
which become his when he views the world from beneath 
the cross of the Lord! His burdens increase, but his joys 
increase with them, All the world is akin to him; he is 
debtor to every race and every class. Where formerly he 
saw what repelled, now he sees what attracts. Where 
he once beheld a squalid, hard, uninteresting world, now he 
sees in it fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, mani- 
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fold more than he dreamed of in his selfish days. He sees 
them in the light of things unseen and eternal; and ever a 
voice too mighty to be disobeyed and too sweet to be 
disregardéd speaks in his heart, “Behold thy mother!” 
“ Behold thy son !” 
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